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Those who would 
eny freedom others 


deserve 
themselves, 
and, under just God, 
cannot long 


Although Lincoln’s eloquent words 
addressed the tragic contradiction 
human slavery, they apply universally 
where one entity unjustly restrained 
restricted solely for the benefit another. 

For almost 100 years, America’s rail- 
roads were bound servitude various 
special interests, and stifling federal reg- 
ulations prohibited the railroads from 
competing the marketplace. 
With little hope for equitable return 
investment, railroads deteriorated. Lack- 
ing the freedom conduct business 
reasonable manner, many became 
insolvent. 

1980, the Staggers Rail Act lifted 


some the more crippling regulations. 
Today, after heavy investments equip- 
ment and repair, railroads are providing 
the type service the nation needs. 
areas where trains once lurched and 
swayed mph, they now roll smooth- 
70. Where bankruptcy was once 
widespread threat, financial health 
slowly becoming reality. Suffocating 
regulatory red tape has been replaced 
marketing initiatives and innovative 
services. 

The vast majority rail customers 
appreciate the benefits solvent and 
competitive rail system. recent study 
shows that 87% rail customers sur- 


Abraham Lincoln, 1859 


veyed believe that railroads should con- 
tinue compete open market. And 
wonder: Rail rates were increasing 
twice fast before Staggers they are 
now. 

Yet certain special interests, 


Masquerading consumer group, are 


trying persuade Congress modify the 
Staggers Act, again force the nation’s 
railroads into economic involuntary 
servitude. 
For more information, write: Freedom 


American Railroads, 1920 
Street, N.W., Washington, 
20036. 


ASSOCIATION AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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SUN, SAFETY AND THE VOLUNTEERS. notice, Jackie 
West ready trade his Sun safety helmet for that fire captain. He’s just 
one the Sun people from our Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania, refinery who 
serve their local communities volunteer firefighters. 

Jackie can tell you, the safety training they get while producing millions 
gallons Sunoco gasoline each day makes them experts fire prevention. 

“At the refinery, one our most important jobs safety. train and drill 
regularly. fact, Sun sends some special firefighting schools. 

only natural that use this experience serve our families, friends 
and neighbors.” 


think putting our energy back into the community just 
important getting out. 


NHERE THERE'S 
THERE'S ENERGY. 
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assess the performance 
journalism all its 
forms, call attention its 
shortcomings and strengths, 
and help define 
redefine standards 
honest, responsible 
continuing improvement 
the profession and 
speak out for what 
right, fair, and decent 


Excerpt from the 


founding editorial, Autumn 1961 
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‘Dumb, dumb, dumb’ 


When San Francisco Chronicle columnist 
Warren Hinckle was arrested last February 
after writing several columns critical the 
city’s police department, defenders the 
First Amendment came his side. But for 
the hard-drinking, acerbic columnist, who 
counts many enemies friends among 
those who know him, the arrest just provided 
more ammunition for ‘‘Hinckle’s 

Hinckle’s brush with the law began 
February when San Francisco police of- 
ficers raided porn palace and arrested 
rated film star Marilyn Chambers during her 
the show. Plainclothes vice 
squad officers reported that about twenty pa- 
trons the theater had felt various parts 
Chambers’s before she was es- 
corted off the stage. 

Three days after the arrest, Hinckle re- 
ported that twenty-five thirty officers had 
been needed bring Chambers justice. 
also wrote that the police tried drag 
Chambers off jail without letting her get 
dressed. cops escorted her her dress- 
ing Hinckle wrote. porn dan- 
cers can dangerous; orie has watch 
closely make sure they don’t pull con- 
cealed weapen from some the 
jail, Hinckle reported, Chambers’s release 
bail was delayed cops snapping photo- 
graphs her her cell. Although police 
later disputed many Hinckle’s accusations, 
the columns sparked criticism from members 
the city’s police commission and the board 
supervisors. 


San Francisco Chronicle 


And Hinckle didn’t let up. February 
11, after police again raided the theater where 
Chambers had performed, Hinckle wrote an- 
other sardonic column, concluding: the 
vice squad allowed continue run 
amok, won’t long before the SFPD be- 
comes known, Mencken’s phrase, 
thundering herd jackasses led 

Two days later, pair San Francisco’s 
finest approached the rotund columnist near 
the Chronicle Building. 
described the encounter: 


the sidewalk. 

allowed was. It’s hard hide you’re fat 
and wear eyepatch. 

got any [outstanding] the cop 
asked. said not that know of. 

told you got the cop said. 


Hinckle was thereupon arrested for two 
longstanding violations: walking his basset 
hound, Wendell, unlicensed and without 
leash; and driving with expired registra- 
tion four years earlier. The arresting officers 
told him that they knew about his warrants 
because they had been posted ‘‘on the bul- 
letin board and circled for four five 
Hinckle says. inclination scof- 
Hinckle wrote after paying $178 
fines and penalties. 

Mayor Dianne Feinstein called the arrest 
dumb, The California 
Newspaper Publishers Association, which 
was meeting San Francisco the time, 


Columnist 
collared: 
Warren 
Hinckle the 
San Francisco 
Chronicle 

the hands 
the law. 


urged action response selective 
arrest And San Francisco Public 
Defender Jeff Brown commented that ‘‘the 
spectacle reporters being hauled out 
their offices worthy totalitarian soci- 
ety, not the United States 

response, the city’s police commission 
launched investigation. The result, how- 
ever, shed little light. Frank Schober, 
head the city’s Office Citizen Com- 
plaints, found that someone had deliberately 
run Hinckle’s name through the police de- 
partment’s computer, but said could not 
determine who was. Schober, who turned 
his findings over the police commission, 
concluded there was evidence con- 

But Hinckle not convinced. know 
those two cops didn’t their own volition 
punch name the police 
says. 

Other conspiracy theorists say that Hinckle 
set the arrest himself with one his many 
friends the police force. Asked the ru- 
mors were true, the rosy-cheeked columnist 
shot back with smile, never beaten 


Stephen Simurda 


Stephen Simurda reporter for the 
San Francisco. 


Cap Cities wields 
the 


When Capital Cities Communications an- 
nounced that would purchase ABC for $3.5 
billion last March, its chairman, Thomas 
Murphy, offered the obligatory assurance 
that had plans make major changes 
the network. ABC employees who are con- 
cerned about the future might take heed 
recent events The Daily Register 
Shrewsbury, New Jersey. 

the time Capital Cities bought the Reg- 
ister from the Toledo Blade Company the 
fall 1982, the paper had been losing money 
for some time. Employees greeted the change 
with surge optimism and, sure enough, 
within its first year ownership, Capital 
Cities had turned the paper around. 
losing $500,000, had the year before, 
the paper made almost that much. 

Once again, the Register’s position the 
seaside communities hour southeast 
New York City seemed solid. But last Feb- 
ruary 21, day that some the Register’s 
the paper dismissed twenty-five members 
the editorial, advertising, and circulation de- 
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THE PFIZER HEALTHCARE SERIES 


have and 
know tt... 


You could one 


estimated that million Americans have diabetes 
and don’t know it. The early symptoms are vague and 
may seem minor. result, they are often ignored 
not taken seriously enough. Yet, undiagnosed, dia- 
betes can lead serious complications affecting var- 
ious parts the body, including eyes, heart, kidneys, 
brain even life 

What are the symptoms diabetes? 

There may none. there may such simple 
things increase skin infections slower 
healing bruises and cuts. Also, aware excessive 
thirst hunger, frequent need urinate and extreme 
fatigue. 

These symptoms not necessarily occur all once 
and they usually develop gradually. it’s easy 
understand how they can overlooked considered 
part the normal aging process. 

your body and report them directly your doctor. You 
have greater chance being diabetic you are over 
40, overweight have history diabetes anywhere 
the family. 

What diabetes? 

Diabetes disorder which the body cannot control 
the levels sugar the blood. Normally the hor- 
mone, insulin, regulates the blood sugar level. But 
your body does not produce effectively use its insu- 
lin, diabetes results. 

Treatment diabetes. 

Diabetes usually can successfully managed. Some 
diabetics need more than weight reduction, the 
right foods and moderate exercise bring blood sugar 
levels under control. And, these changes are not 
enough, simple oral medication all that may 
needed. Today, even those who need insulin can 
better and more comfortably managed their doctors 
than ever before. 


The diagnosis easy. 

But only your doctor can make it. And remember, 
you are over and overweight, have diabetes 
your family, you should have regular blood and urine 
tests. Early diagnosis adults can lead better man- 
agement and fewer problems later on. 


Only your doctor can prescribe treatment. 

Follow your doctor’s advice about diet, exercise and 
medication. Also, aware that you have support 
system, which call... 

Partners Healthcare: 


You are the most important partner. 

Only you can see your doctor for proper medical 
checkup. And it’s you who must decide accept the 
guidance and counseling your physician, pharmacist 
and other healthcare professionals. When medications 
are prescribed, only you can take them directed. 
Your doctor orders your tests and makes the diagnosis. 
Your physician will advise you your weight, your 
diet and your exercise, and also decide you require 
medication. will help you monitor your progress. 


All those who discover, develop and distribute med- 
icines complete the partnership. 

Pfizer’s ongoing research brings you essential medi- 
cines for wide range diseases. Through develop- 
ment these and many other medications, along with 
providing important healthcare information, are 
fulfilling our responsibility one your partners 
healthcare. 


For additional information diabetes, please contact your 
local American Diabetes Association affiliate, call 
800-227-6776. 

For reprints this Healthcare Series, please write: Pfizer 
Pharmaceuticals, Post Office Box 3852D, Grand Central 
Station, New York, 10163 
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How THE 
COMPETITION 
PLANNING 
STEALYOUR 
CUSTOMERS 


first, the new office automation 
system was big hit. paid for itself 
the first months. 

But today the faces around the 
boardroom table are glum. 

While this company was investing 
fortune become more efficient, 
smaller competitor was spending half 
much make itself more effective. 

Now the ambitious David steal- 
ing the efficient Goliath’s customers. 

This year American business will 
invest $141 billion computers and 
communications gear. 

The share will for systems 
that automate routine office chores, 

continued next page 


continued from preceding page 


boosting productivity, reducing costs. 

But efficiency only side the 
coin. 

Admits one manager: “Most 
are too busy counting the beans 
our desks think about how these new 
systems might change the way 
compete.” 

The problem that lot easier 
think about your business is, 
than imagine your business 
could be. 

Enter AT&T Information Systems. 
earn our pay helping companies 
use technology achieve their objec- 


AT&T INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


tives whatever those objectives are. 
Below are few ideas start your 
competitive juices flowing. 


CATAPULT. Bean counters beware! 
Right now, handful companies are 
quietly the business school 
casebooks using information sys- 
tems gain strategic advantage. 

Even smaller companies have found 
these systems the means deliver 
added-value services little cost, and 
catapult themselves into new fields 
opportunity. 


Example: drug company leases ter- 


minals pharmacies save ordering 


handful companies 
are rewriting the 
business school casebooks 
using information 
systems gain 
advantage. 


© 1985 AT&T Information Systems 


the goals you set for it. 


costs. Idea: use the same system 
process pharmaceutical data 
Result: more revenue, closer ties with 
customers, broader business base. 

Example: brokerage firm installs 
system that links ho-hum investments 
into splashy new service. 

The resulting synergy not only cap- 
tures host new customers, helps 
keep them. Each now bound 
the firm. When competitors catch up, 
they will need crowbars pry these 
customers away. 

Example: magazine distributor 
tires competing solely the basis 
cost. How else can they differentiate 
their service? 

Idea: package their data what sells 
and what bombs different neigh- 
borhoods each newsstand strike 
the ideal magazine mix every month. 

For newsstand owners, this means 
more sales, fewer duds. Now the dis- 
charges premium. 

The leaders these companies have 
seen technology more than way 
cut costs. They have discovered 
untapped source business leverage. 
They are making their own lightning. 


DEALS. The business machines that can 
work such wonders are now within 
reach virtually any company with 
working checkbook. how that 
every ambitious company hasn't 
installed few whizbangs and made 
business lightning strike? 

Answer: technology only good 


AT&T gospel that business 
strategy dictates system design. (It 
accident that 2,800 our Account 
Executives are specialists particular 
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Business 
have way 
under expensive, 
just-installed systems. 


industries.) our opinion, too many 
companies keep their people 
and their “Business” people separate, 
watertight compartments. 

Little wonder that the systems they 
buy tend improve the status quo 
rather than propel the company for- 
ward. the difference between buy- 
ing system process your salespeo- 
ples expense vs. one that 
helps them close more deals. 

Free offer: Not every manager has 
corps information specialists tap. 
How, then, you gauge the competi- 
tive opportunities technology 
holds for your company? 

Recently, ran across article 
the Harvard Business Review that can 
help you see your choices clearly 


before you the vendors. objec- 
tive and brief. For free reprint, please 
telephone 1-800-247-1212. 


ADVERTISEMENT. Business leaders 
often complain that the high priests 
technology are too gung-ho for change, 
that new systems become old systems 
too fast. 

Just often, the company itself 
that has changed. 
have nasty way evolving nght out 
from under expensive, just-installed 
system. 

Enter AT&T. Recent changes the 
way our company competes have 
spurred devise new approach 
office automation. Result: “systems 


architecture” that makes change work 
for business instead against. 

The briefing books new 
Information Systems Architecture are 
heavy going for non-technical types. 
Most ask for the capsule version. 

Here is. 

Instead pinning our hopes 

particular kind business machine, 
AT&T creating set high-tech 
“building blocks.” system systems 
which office machines are virtually 
interchangeable. And which old hard- 
ware can easily learn new “tricks” 
business needs change. 
choose between system created 
boost productivity vs. another that 
promises competitive edge. 

the new AT&T, you 
can expect find much what you 
will need for any job among the AT&T 
machines you order today. 

Your technical wizards will tell you 
this: “If AT&T can what they claim, 
our company stands save ton 
money.” 

Our technical wizards like think 
they can help you make ton money. 

learn more, please telephone 
your Account Executive, call 
1-800-247-1212. write Mr. Dale 
Hegstrom, AT&T Information Sys- 
tems, PO. Box 1405, Morristown, 
07960-1405. 


AT&T INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
When got nght. 
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partments one-fifth its entire staff. 

According the new publisher, George 
Lister, whom Capital Cities brought last 
January, the reason for the dismissals was 
purely says that the Reg- 
ister’s profits had shrunk slightly last year 
due 4,000 drop circulation and the 
loss some advertising revenue, and that 
Capital Cities decided the Register needed 
redesigned assure the paper’s growth 
the future. pay for the changes, Lister 
says, could have either cut the people 
cut the product, and wasn’t going touch 
the 

But among the employees laid off were 
the Register’s editor, assistant editor, edi- 
torial writer, and arts and life-style editor 
ali veteran journalists. firing many peo- 
ple, the Register saved about $500,000, 
enough restructure the paper without dip- 
ping into current future profits. 
Cities obviously going making more 
money and it’s doing people’s ex- 
one former editor 

The 29,000-circulation Register not 
unionized, and although Capital Cities has 
offered severance pay, those who were fired 
are far from satisfied. Some complain that 
publisher Lister decided arbitrarily who 
would receive payments and how much they 


would get. (Only employees who had worked 
the paper five years more were eligible 
and the sums ranged from three months’ 
year’s pay.) addition, the fired employ- 
ees only later learned that the payments cease 
they start new job even work part-time 
for company considered compe- 
tition with the Register. boils down 
either sit ass for few months 
out and look for job. And get 
one, I’m left without any recompense for 
years one former newsroom em- 
ployee says. According Richard Ramsey, 
executive secretary The Newspaper 
Guild’s contract committee, such clauses are 
unheard the industry and defy the def- 
inition severance pay which, the Guild’s 
view, strictly payment for service ren- 
dered. Lister disagrees, saying that 
ance paid employee [in order] make 
smooth transition new position without 
facing economic 

Ramsey, the experience the Register 
just another example how Capital Cities, 
whose net income 1984 was nearly $143 
million, does business. Over the years, no- 
tably during its six-and-a-half-year holdout 
the ongoing strike the Wilkes-Barre 
Times Leader Pennsylvania and during 
protracted contract negotiations the Kansas 


City Star, Capital Cities has been accused 
having small regard for the people who put 
out the products that make the company 
profitable (see Comment, 21). short, 
wherever Capital Cities goes, dignity leaves 
the Ramsey says. 

But some the journalists the Register 
who have held onto their jobs say that there 
good feeling the newsroom and that 
they are enthusiastic about Lister’s plans 
revamp the paper. Although they don’t be- 
lieve the paper’s financial situation warranted 
the they concede that the Reg- 
ister’s management was top-heavy 
and that William Thompson, the new editor 
Lister brought from Wilkes-Barre, can 
the job least half the fired editors. 
business about the loss ads was just 
layman’s one editor says. 
really just had lot bodies they wanted 
cut loose. But tell you, for the first time 
sixteen years feel good about this paper 
these guys are 

Those dismissed smile knowingly when 
they hear such optimism. reminds them 
only too well, they say, how they felt when 
Capital Cities took over the Register. One 
former editor swears that when Capital Cities 
vice-president Richard Connor came 
Shrewsbury announce the appointment 


fact, nobody can Xerox. have some- 


Not even 


Xerox 
Xerox. 


thing Xeroxed. You can copy have some- 
thing copied, but you just can’t Xerox. 

because the Xerox trademark 
hot verb. proper adjective that should 
always followed word phrase 
describing one our products. Xerox 
copiers, Xerox electronic typewriters, Xerox 
laser printers, etc. 

proud our trademark. It's valu- 
able us. And you. how you can 
sure that when you ask for Xerox product, 
get Xerox product. Not something 
else. 

So, you would, make copy this 
advertisement and place near your Xerox 
copier. Then everyone who copies will know 
that one can Xerox. 

Not even Xerox. 
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Lister earlier this year, promised that there 
would job cuts. 

said was that had restore 
and improve the financial stability the 
paper make worthwhile business ven- 
Connor says now, that 
‘could so, owed the community 
preserve jobs the paper. That wasn’t 
say that the people there that day would still 
there 


Pamela Abouzeid 


Pamela Abouzeid free-lance writer who 
lives New Jersey. 


Frame game 
Canada 


Last January, Canadian reporters flocked 
the capital New Brunswick for the trial 
the province’s premier, Richard Hatfield, 
who had been charged with possession 
marijuana. most the reporters familiar 
with the story, his guilt seemed likely. But 
the end the trial Hatfield was acquitted 
and local journalist was suspected having 
planted the 


CHRONICLE 


colorful but media-shy bachelor who has 
weathered several political crises his four- 
teen years leader New Brunswick’s Pro- 
gressive Conservative party, the fifty-four- 
year-old premier has penchant for parties 
and exotic vacations. extremely gre- 
says. meet and talk people 
the streets, the markets and the shops, 
the restaurants and the bars. invite 
unlocked and frequently open. That 

During Queen Elizabeth’s visit New 
Brunswick last September, Hatfield was un- 
expectedly invited ride the royal plane. 
routine security inspection his suitcase 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
turned more than ounce marijuana 
plastic bag. Reluctant embarrass the 
queen and Hatfield, the officers confiscated 
the drug but did not arrest the premier. 

The next day woman called the news- 


The press connection? 

New Brunswick Premier Richard 
Hatfield brushes reporter Pat 
Ryan last November. Ryan was 
later suspected having planted 
marijuana Hatfield’s suitcase. 
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Ke . “4 


percent the businessmen this country would 


not pick the phone when the press calls.”’ 


will. fact, we’re making easier reach us. created 
national information for news media only 


When you call Dow get quick answer, find the specific 
expert best able answer your questions. 


And always get someone who understands deadlines. 


When you call Dow, answer. 


Dow information line... 
For news media only 


800-258-INFO 


Washington, D.C., call Bob Charlton, 202-429-3417. 


800-258-INFO. 


—John Lawrence 
Los Angeles Times 


CBS’ and the 


*Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company 
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room Atlantic Television Moncton and 
told producer about the drug seizure. Un- 
less the network investigated, she said, she 
was afraid the RCMP would cover up. That 
night, Pat Ryan, ATV’s New Brunswick 
news director, called RCMP superintend- 
ent home and was told that there was 
the But the following 
day the RCMP chief superintendent refused 
confirm it. Ryan and Dick Prat, ATV’s 
senior news director, decided continue 
investigate before going with the story. 
were afraid being Prat says. 


Turning the tabies 


But the story soon began circulating among 
journalists the capital and finally, Oc- 
tober 20, the Fredericton Daily Gleaner pub- 
lished short item reporting that marijuana 
allegedly had been seized from high-rank- 
ing provincial politician during the queen’s 
visit. Two days later, Hatfield announced that 
was that politician and that marijuana had 
been found his bag but that was not 
his. 

the trial January, Hatfield’s attorney, 
Don Gillis, claimed that someone had tried 
embarrass the premier planting the mar- 
ijuana his suitcase. While reporters the 
packed courtroom looked astonish- 


CHRONICLE 


ment, Gillis suggested that Pat Ryan was the 
only person apart from the RCMP officers 
and two airport employees who knew about 
the drug seizure. this not lead 
inference that either the plant the bag was 
done Pat Ryan or, not, the person 
who told him about the seizure?’’ Gillis 
asked. Chief Judge Andrew Harrigan (who 
was appointed his position Hatfield) 
accepted the defense argument. 
found Hatfieid not guilty and said that, since 
Ryan knew about the seizure before the 
charges were laid, this all fair- 
mind that there some sort hanky-panky 
What would gained 
planting the drug? Harrigan wondered aloud. 
the juiciest story ever crack the 

Ryan, who was not even the courtroom 
when his name was first mentioned, quickly 
became pretty juicy story himself. The 
RCMP announced that was launching 
investigation his link the marijuana, and 
reporters from news organizations all over 
Canada swarmed around him and his family. 
HATFIELD’S SMILING BUT WHAT ABOUT 
RYAN? asked the Saint John, New Bruns- 
wick, Telegraph Journal. became the 
prime suspect [what] was longer sim- 


ence 


ple case possession marijuana, but 
Ryan says. 

But the suspicion did not last long. Ryan 
agreed cooperate with the RCMP and vol- 
unteered take lie-detector test. Three 
weeks after the premier’s acquittal, the 
RCMP concluded that Ryan’s fingerprints 
did not match those found the bag con- 
taining the marijuana and said that was 
longer under investigation. Hatfield, for 
his part, maintains that was conspired 
against and has said that the RCMP ‘‘out 
get And Justice Harrigan has been 
criticized for his handling the case. 

Although Ryan, who thirty-two and has 
been reporting New Brunswick for five 
years, does not believe that the controversy 
has hurt his career, fears that his reputation 
has been bruised. has tried unsuccessfully 
obtain apology from Judge Harrigan 
and petitioning New Brunswick’s minister 
justice. the Maritimes the people 
know I’m not Ryan says. 
don’t want for the history books say that 
was the chief suspect conspiracy 
plant marijuana the 


Mary 


Mary Mclntosh reporter for the CBC 
New Brunswick. 
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Faced with tough 
insurance questions 
don’t know where 
find the answers? 


State Farm’s Reference Notebook Insurance 
Sources may point you the right direction. 


It’s topical insurance guide with addresses and 
phone numbers more than 200 organizations, 
research groups and people who know the facts 
about insurance and related subjects. also lists 
the country’s top insurance companies, insurance 
trade and arson associations, and more—over 

pages organizations that can help you with 


your insurance story. 


sy 
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STATE FARM 


INSURANCE 
® 


For your free copy just write call: 


Public Relations Dept. 


State Farm Companies 


One State Farm 
61701 
(309) 766-2063 
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Cover-up Peru? 


More than two years have passed since the 
grisly murder eight journalists awoke Peru 
and the rest the world the brutality 
the guerrilla war sweeping over the Andes 
and around the provincial capital Ayacu- 
cho. Since then, some 4,000 people have 
been killed, large ma- 
jority them, according human rights 
organizations, the army its battle 
against the Sendero Luminoso, Shining 
Path, guerrillas. 


Hours after posing for this picture, 


these journalists were murdered.. 


presidential commission appointed in- 
vestigate the deaths concluded that peasants 
had killed the journalists after mistaking them 
for the left-wing guerrillas. The commis- 
sion’s head, world-renowned novelist Mario 
Vargas Llosa, blamed all Peruvians for ig- 
noring the poverty and isolation that says 
spawned the tragedy. wall disinfor- 
mation, prejudice, and ideology separated 
one group from the other and made com- 
munication Vargas Llosa wrote 


the Indian peasants and the journalists 
lengthy account the massacre featured 
the cover The New York Times Mag- 
azine 1983. 

But investigation the Superior Court 
Ayacucho has unearthed new evidence that 
contradicts the principal conclusions the 
Vargas Llosa commission. Last March, near- 
ing the end seven-month inquiry which 
the three-judge tribunal was expected 
blame army for the murders, 
the government prosecutor abruptly with- 
drew the charges against the seventeen peas- 
ants accused the killings, citing lack 
evidence. 

the morning Wednesday, January 
26, 1983, the eight journalists, representing 
various newspapers and magazines, piled 
town, apparently investigate the killing 
seven youths the mountain village 
Huaychao. Three days before, General 
Clemente Noel Moral, the commander 
the surrounding Ayacu- 
cho, had announced that the villagers 
Huaychao had killed seven ele- 
the government’s term for the 
guerrillas. Peru’s President Fernando Be- 
launde Terry praised the killings act 
self-defense the community. But the jour- 


WHERE HAVE ALL 
THE JOURNALISTS GONE? 


They’ve found better jobs 


and Sun-Sentinel 


and Sun-Sentinel 


Marge Malandro, business desk, Fort Lauderdale News 


Sharon Bibb, copy desk, Philadelphia Inquirer 
Michael Kimmelman, music critic, Philadelphia Inquirer 
Leslie Sloan, copy desk, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
Michael Langberg, business writer, St. Paul 
Pioneer Press Dispatch 


ready make move find your first job 
journalism, write JOB BANK, 1909 Cinnaminson Ave., 
Cinnaminson, NJ, 08077, call Director Debra 
Bissinger 609-786-1910. 


JOB BANK is owned by Craig Ammerman, Edward Miller 
and Robert Lockwood 


newspapers around the nation.. 


They didn’t have send out hundreds resumes and wait 
the telephone. Instead, they used JOB BANK, the job- 
matching service exclusively for journalists. 


Hires the last six months include: 

David Rahme, sports copy desk, Bergen Record 

Louis Ransom, reporter, Booth Newspapers 

Marc Gunther, television critic, Detroit News 

Grant Jackson, assistant metro editor, 
Dayton Newspapers, Inc. 

Malinda Reinke, feature writer, Fort Lauderdale News 
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Ogden Nash once wrote: 
There something about martini, 
Ere the dining and dancing begin, 
And tell you the truth, 
not the vermouth— 
think that perhaps it’s the gin. 

Mr. Nash, suspect, had 
Beefeater Gin mind when 
penned that little verse. 

The Beefeater Martini is, after 
all, pure poetry. 


The Crown Jewel England™ 


IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND BY KOBRAND CORP, NY., NY. 94 PROOF 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 


Reprinted permission Curtis Brown, Ltd. 1945 Ogden Nash. 


ince its earliest days, the labor movement 

has sought improve the quality 

worklife, create workplace democracy, and 
participate joint employer-employee decision- 
making—long before these approaches became 
fashionable Organized labor seeks, sum, 
through collective bargaining, political participa- 
tion and legislative activity bring about 
broader sharing the riches the 


The Changing Situation Workers and Their Unions, 1985 
report the AFL-CIO Committee the Evolution Work. 


104 Years Representing Workers and Their Families 


Lane Kirkland, President 
Thomas Donahue, Secretary Treasurer 


Department Information 
Murray Seeger, Director 
202/637-5010 

Message Service: 800/368-5744 
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nalists suspected that the army was behind 
the slayings. 

The group ate lunch the town Cho- 
cabamba, picked guide, and set off 
foot about 12:30 that same Wednes- 
day. Their corpses were hauled out four 
makeshift graves the following Sunday 
morning. 

After month-long investigation, the 
three-person Vargas Llosa commission con- 
cluded that the journalists had reached the 
village Uchuraccay, were mistaken for 
guerrillas the Quechua-speaking villagers, 
and were killed immediately upon their ar- 
rival, about 3:30 that afternoon. 

But the court’s investigation pointed out 
that four the eight reporters spoke Que- 
chua, and that three those four had rela- 
tives the area. Photographs discovered 
the camera Willy Retto, one the victims, 
show the journalists speaking the vil- 
lagers. Technical experts said that the pic- 
tures were taken the morning. Since the 
journalists didn’t arrive Uchuraccay until 
the afternoon, the evidence suggests that they 
were alive least day after the Vargas 
Llosa commission says they were killed. 

Vargas Llosa stands the conclusions 
his report and has accused Chief Judge Her- 
mengildo Ventura Huayhua being politi- 
cally biased. heated court appearance 
last December, Vargas Llosa supported his 
report’s that the army 
had been unaware the reporters’ travel 
plans. Thumbing through thick official doc- 
ument, Judge Ventura pointed section 
which General Noel said that spy posing 
reporter had told him the proposed 
trip. Stunned, Vargas Llosa admitted that the 
military commander might have lied him. 
Nevertheless, has since denounced the 
campaign distortion’’ that 
seeks portray the massacre sinister 
conspiracy the democratic For 
his part, Judge Ventura has suggested that 
Vargas Llosa’s commission was used 
cover for the military. 

That accusation has been echoed the 
families the murdered journalists. After 
the government withdrew its case, Mario 
Calvalanti, lawyer representing the fami- 
lies, charged that the prosecutor’s decision 
was result political-military plot 
try cover the And Gilma Retto, 
mother Willy Retto, says that the with- 
drawal that [the prosecutor] does not 
believe the Vargas Llosa commission 

late March, Calvalanti and the journal- 
ists’ relatives were hoping that after the na- 
tional elections scheduled for April 14, 
Social Democrat Alan Garcia, who was 
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The James Scripps Award Recognizes 


That honor was presented this year Ric 
Bohy The Detroit News for his story, “Food 
seven-month long series that 
documented the loss contamination 284 
tons food for needy residents Detroit. 


story please people the city 
administration who were responsible for 
handling the food but then the city’s 
negligence didn’t please the people who 
needed the food either. The story did, 
however, expose the problem and steps were 
taken correct it. 


Ric Bohy’s story delivered that news some 
million readers. It’s the type quality 
work that our readers, viewers and 
listeners have come expect. 


ENA 


THE EVENING NEWS ASSOCIATION 
Tradition Excellence 


¥ 


JAMES SCRIPPS AWARD 


FOR DISTINGUISHED JOURNALISM 


> 


Bohy 


Newspaper Division: The Detroit News, Detroit, Michigan; Times Graphics, Inc., Vineland, New Jersey; The Desert Sun, Palm Springs, California; 
Daily News, Indio, California. Broadcast Division: Washington, D.C.; KTVY, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; WALA-TV, Mobile, Alabama; 
KVUE-TV, Austin, Texas; KOLD-TV, Tucson, Arizona; Detroit, Michigan. 
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heavily favored win the presidency, would 
reopen the case. are going keep in- 
sisting, Retto said. killed 
son. this time, hope the last thing 
you lose. crime 


Karl Maier 


Karl Maier, editor for Inter Press Service, 
covered the Ayacucho inquiry recent 
trip Peru. 


Goodbye, Gazett 
even the most hum-drum York Philharmonic. Exxon Less than year after becoming the first 


tasks. (Try watering your proud bring you these 
Handel sometime.) And wherever broadcasts each 
you can listen radio, have for the last ten years. 


some the worlds most beautiful Check local listings for the day 
music. Played one the worlds and time your area. 


York Philharmonic 
Radio Broadcasts 


ACCESS 
AMERICA 


Access newspapers, online, with the nation’s largest 
full newspaper databank. For more information, 
write call 800-258-8080, (245) 665-3300. 


AKnight-Ridder Company 
1211 Chestnut Street, 19107 


weekly win Pulitzer Prize for editorial 
writing, Savannah’s Georgia Gazette has 
closed its doors. Albert Scardino, the paper’s 
founder and editor, has gone work for The 
Week Review section The New York 
Times, while David Rogers, the reporter re- 
sponsible for many the Gazette’s hardhit- 
ting investigations, has taken job with the 
St. Petersburg Times. 

Scardino’s publishing venture began 1984 
seemingly good shape. The business, 
which consisted typesetting shop and 
suburban soft-news paper addition the 
Gazette, had just turned small profit for the 
first time. March, Scardino started sec- 
ond suburban paper, expecting that the com- 
bined circulation his three weeklies 
equal that Savannah’s evening daily 
would attract significant advertising revenue. 
April, the Pulitzers were announced, and 
Scardino and his wife, Marjorie, who was 
also his publisher, took off for Europe 
celebrate, then prolonged their victory tour 
this country. ‘‘All sudden, found 
ourselves going lunches and being 
introduced all kinds people who would 
never return phone calls the Scar- 
dino says wryly. 

After such excitement, the Scardinos 
found returning Savannah fun all, 
especially since their business was serious 
trouble. new, free-distribution shopper 
was draining advertising revenue from their 
fledgling suburban weekly, and the county 
officials who, after much lobbying, had 
awarded the Gazette $100,000-a-year legal- 
advertising contract two years before (see 
August 1983) were under pressure give 
the business back the daily Savannah 
Morning News the Evening Press. 
Scardino, the prospect renewing ancient 
fights was too much. get point 
where you push hard and nothing moves 
then gets pretty says. 

Friends the editor see the Pulitzer 


© 1985 Exxon Corporation 


CALL Boston Sacramento Bee Tribune 
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discrimination 
discrimination, 
nomatter 


Smokers Get Raw Deal 


Stanley Scott 


The civil rights act, the voting 
rights act and host antidiscrimi- 
nation laws notwithstanding, millions 
Americans are still forced sit 
the back planes, trains and buses. 
Many more are subject segrega- 
tion public places. Some are even 
denied housing and employmer:: vic- 
tims alarming yet socially ac- 
ceptabie public hostility. 

This new form discrimination 
based smoking behavior. 

you happen enjoy cigarette, 
you are the potential target violent 
antismokers and overzealous public 
enforcers determined force their 
beliefs the rest society. 


Ever since people began smoking, 
smokers and nonsmokers have been 
able live with one using 
common courtesy and common 
sense. Not anymore. Today, smokers 
must put with virtually unenforce- 
able laws regulating when and where 
they can smoke laws intended 
much discourage smoking itself 
protect the rights nonsmokers. 
Much worse, supposedly responsible 
organizations devoted the 
are encouraging the har- 


Stanley Scott vice president and 
director corporate affairs Philip 
Morris Inc. 


assment those who smoke. 
This year, for example, the Amer- 
ety 


maltreating 
cigarette 
users 


Harmless fun? Not quite. Consider 
the incidents that are appearing 
police blotters across America: 

@In New York restaurant, 
young man celebrating with friends 
was zapped the face man with 
aerosol spray can. His offense: 
lighting cigarette. The aggressor 
was the head militant antismoker 


army two million zealots 
spray smokers the face. 
suburban Seattle drug store, 


man puffing cigarette while 
was ordered stop elderly cus- 
tomer who pulled gun him. 

Los Angeles bus. passenger ob- 
jected. When the smoker objected 
the objection, was fatally stabbed. 

transit policeman, using his re- 
serve gun, shot and fatally wounded 
man subway train the Bronx 
shootout over smoking cigarette. 

The basic freedoms more than 
million American smokers are risk 
today. Tomorrow, who knows what 
personal behavior will become so- 
cially unacceptable, subject re- 
strictive laws and public ridicule? 
Could travel private car make the 
social engineers’ hit list because 
less safe than public transit? Could 
ice cream, cake and cookies become 


unacceptable because their 


consumption causes obesity? What 
about sky diving, mountain climbing, 
skiing and contact sports? How far 
will allow this spread? 

The question all Americans must 
ask themselves is: can nation that 
has struggled valiantly elimi- 
nate bias based race, religion and 
sex afford allow fresh set cate- 
gories encourage new forms hos- 


between large groups citi- 
organization whose goal mobilize 


all, discrimination dis- 
crimination, matter what 
based on. 


Copyright © 1985 by The New York Times Company. Reprinted by permission from the December 29, 1984 issue of The New York Times. 


Presented the public interest 
Philip Morris Incorporated 


grams that encourage people at- 
tack smokers with cannisters gas, 
blast them with horns, squirt 
them with oversized water guns and 
burn them effigy. 
Zealots 


DIRECTOR, 
CENTER 
FOR CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


DePauw University seeks Director help plan and manage new 
multi-million dollar Center for Contemporary Media. The Center will 
enhance the liberal arts alternative professional school 
programs for educating leaders print and electronic media. The pro- 
gram will extend beyond the classroom and curriculum, across disci- 
plinary and media boundaries, and into off-campus settings through 
internships. Housed new campus facility, the Center will provide 
not only place where working student journalists, broadcasters, and 
creative artists can pursue their talents with state-of-the-art equipment 
and faculty support, but also focus for campus attention the role 
the media contemporary society through symposia and visiting 
fellows. 


The Director must innovative and energetic, able work well with 
students and faculty, experienced with some aspects contemporary 
media and comfortable with all, informed about the role media 
society, able manage and support diverse student activities, and 
available for Fall, 1985. 


For applications information, write CCM Search, Asbury Hall, 
DePauw University, Greencastle, 46135. 


Equal Opportunity, Affirmative Action Employer 


GRADUATE SCHOOL JOURNALISM 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Six Summer Institutes 
for those interested specialized journalism 


Science Reporting and Writing June 10-14, 1985 
workshop for those who write and report for either mass media, in-house 
publications. 
Monday-Friday, A.M. P.M. 

Free Lance Magazine Writing June 3-7, 1985 
Workshop will cover all facets magazine writing: how think saleable 
ideas; how approach editors; how report assignments; how write story 
sees print. 
Monday-Friday, A.M. P.M. 

Writing News for Broadcast June 3-7, 1985 
Students will write and deliver their own radio newscasts using copy from the 
and UPI wires; copy will edited professionals. 
Monday-Friday, A.M. P.M. 

News Reporting for Television July 8-19, 1985 
Students will report, write, and produce news stories for television. This course 
taught professionals and includes video camerawork, editing and inter- 
viewing. Low faculty student ratio. 
Monday-Friday (both weeks), A.M. P.M. 

Business Reporting June 3-7, 1985 
This course will offer basic instruction what journalists need know about 
business and 
Monday-Friday, A.M. P.M. 

Cultural Affairs Reporting Writing June 3-7, 1985 
Emphasis will the development skills enable students cover 
broad range assignments the arts. 
Monday-Friday, A.M. P.M. 


These are non-credit courses. 


For more information write Institutes 

Box CJR, Graduate School Journalism 
Columbia University 

New York, New York 10027 
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won his exit visa from situation had 
grown tired of. Scardino himself says, 
Savannah had been able absorb what 
were doing, the company had been grow- 
ing with enough resources keep experi- 
menting and had not had the kind 
unrelenting pressure from our competition 
keep from developing the areas saw 
good markets, would have been great 
place Last September, the Times 
offered Scardino job and announced his 
resignation editor the Gazette, effective 
January 

Scardino’s departure was not intended 
signal the end the weekly broadsheet. 
new editor was hired for scaled-down ver- 
sion that would focus business, legal, and 
political issues. One the three officials who 
assign the county’s legal advertising, how- 
ever, used Scardino’s resignation justi- 
fication for awarding the lucrative contract 
the Savannah morning paper and, before 
1985 was week old, the Gazette’s financial 
underpinning had been removed. 

The paper remained controversial the 
end. Last November, David Rogers’s eigh- 
teen-month investigation the Georgia La- 
bor Department culminated series 
accusing Savannah Mayor John Rousakis and 
some his allies selling mayoral appoint- 
ments and benefiting from elaborate pros- 
titution ring operating within the Labor 
Department’s Savannah office. ‘‘This 
nothing more than the last gasp dying 
the mayor responded. 
Georgia Gazette makes The National En- 
quirer look like The Christian Science Mon- 
itor. tears will shed this community 
the coffin The Georgia 

Indeed, despite its aggressive reporting, 
the Gazette’s influence Savannah had di- 
minished considerably. the end 1984, 
the press run had dwindled from high 
4,200 2,500, and the removal numerous 
vending machines from downtown streets 
made the paper difficult find. Arthur 
Mendonsa, Savannah’s city manager, de- 
clined comment the passing the Ga- 
zette other than say, paper started 
out with great promise and deteriorated into 
something far, far 

Scardino has few regrets. proud 
the terrific amount accomplished with- 
out great says. The new New 
York Times employee adds note gloom 
about the future independent newspapers: 
doing anything encourage 
competition. fact, there are lot in- 
centives around stifle 


Bill Cutler 


Bill Cutler free-lance writer Atlanta. 
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being anchorman: 


love what I’m There’s 
heavy lifting, the hours are good, the pay 
excellent. But the truth is, three titles 
Managing Editor NBC Nightly 
News, and the one that means the 
most Reporter. You can’t effective 
anchor unless you get out from behind 
the desk. 


get into journalism put make 
and read out loud. television been 
like being reporter. I’m still excited when get 
good story. like going face face with 
people trying smoke something past the 
public. want see events first hand, get the 
smell and feel happening. There’s 
nothing quite like it. And you bring those 
same instincts the anchor job, think 
shows.” 


television news: 


more patriotic group than televi- 
sion journalists. But we’re not mindless 
cheerleaders. One the great strengths this 
country its ability acknowledge and deal 
with its errors, its mistakes. Our role tell the 
truth about what, fact, going on. Some- 
times the truth elusive. Sometimes truth, like 
beauty, the eye the beholder. 
work hard, very hard, know all the facts 
before the air. 


‘At the same time, people can’t get all they 
need know this complicated world from 
television alone. They must read books, good 
newspapers and quality magazines, listen 
the radio, talk their neighbors, beyond 
what information easily available. That’s the 
best check any potential abuse power.” 


deciding news: 


“People often ask, ‘How you decide what 
put on?’ Take Ethiopia. When took the 
satellite feed, the room came standstill. 
People could hardly take breath. lot 
night, matter what replaced. NBC News 


has been given lot credit for first broad- 
that story. The fact is, that story put 
the air. 


staying with it. The response 
overwhelming relief organizations write 
thank for the flood contributions. 
payoff for journalist. We’re not this business 
close shop the end the day and 
forget about it. like feel make 
ference people’s lives.” 


“bad news” and “good news”: 


“Sometimes what report painful and peo- 
ple say ‘You guys only tell the bad Well, 
check any totalitarian country. You hear only 
news. Our great strength the courage 
hear all sides. Sure, want people 
excited achievement space shots tri- 
umphs justice medical breakthroughs. But 
they also hear about mainutrition 
America? they outraged what 
big money can get done Washington?” 


Personal notes: 


friend mine refers the Brokaw Lucky 
Star. always there, says. He’s right. 
very lucky. was raised hard working, honest 
parents who shared with the traditional val- 
ues this society. They believed the Ameri- 
can dream but they believed would real- 
ized only you worked hard and played fair. 
And, boy, nothing bothered thern more than 
someone faking trying big shot. 


years ago found one way 
guarantee that would never happen me. 
married Meredith smart, independent, tal- 
ented and she even laughs She 
keeps focused really important 
this life. 


know what wish could happen 
every man America? experience like mine 
—living with four women like Meredith and our 
three teenage daughters. That’s the most 
instructive part any man’s life. Don’t talk 
about what women can’t do. They can 
anything. Yeah, I’ve been lucky. And very 
grateful.” 


NBC NIGHTLY NEWS 
WITH TOM BROKAW 
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Libel: what the courts 
could 


ANTHONY LEWIS 


Twenty years ago, New York Times Sullivan, the Su- 
preme Court warned that libel suits threatened casi 
fear and timidity’’ over the American tradition freely 
criticizing public officials. protect the critics the Court 
laid down new First Amendment rule: officials must 
more collect libel damages than show they were the 
subject false statement; they must prove that the false- 
hood was published knowingly recklessly. 

Has the pall the chill, have come call 
really been More and more voices the press 
say no. They point libel cases running for years, 
heavy legal costs and colossal jury damage awards. CBS 
and Time Inc. may abie bear such lawsuits without 
being intimidated the possible financial consequences; 
the less powerful cannot, and therefore are trimming what 
they say. That what are told the press. But other 
voices, most often from political right, say that the 
complaint has basis that, indeed, the Sullivan rule 
tilts the law libel too far against wounded public officials 
and figures. 

This issue the Review offers some evidence the 
question. Michael Massing, contributing editor the mag- 
azine, interviewed 150 reporters, editors, and media lawyers 
across the country, looking the effects libel litigation 
small and large media organizations. found that there 
chill: that newspapers and broadcasters are intimidated 
significant degree today concern about possible libel 
suits. His report, which begins page 31, anecdotal, 
not scientific, but makes convincing case. Many jour- 
nalists perceive threat and are running scared. 

The Sun News Myrtle Beach, South Carolina, made 
what now knows was mistake when said narcotics 
detective had been fired for giving about 
drug bust; fact, had signed false affidavit. For that 
mistake jury awarded the detective $3.5 million. The 
paper’s libel insurance rates and legal bills are way up. The 
editors have orders careful about any mention certain 
litigious individuals, and unlikely that anything the least 
controversial about them will get into the paper. 

The weekly Point Reyes Light California, circulation 
3,500, won Pulitzer Prize 1979 for its exposés Syn- 
anon, the organization that supposedly cures drug addicts. 
Since then the paper has been sued six times lawyers 
connected with Synanon, for total more than billion. 


Anthony Lewis columnist for The New York Times. 


The Charleston Gazette West Virginia had thirteen libel 
suits pending against last year, ten them brought 
public officials, candidates, and lawyers. Republican who 
had been shown elephant-tamer cartoon claimed 
that pictured him practitioner bestiality. 

These are few the examples turned Massing. 
The ones from small newspapers are especially poignant. 
But there are telling symptoms chill larger organi- 
zations, too The Fresno Bee disbanding its investigative 
team because the members became entangled litiga- 
tion, The Philadelphia Inquirer spending enormous amounts 
time and money defend itself against suits brought 
prosecutors, policemen, even state supreme court justices. 
can’t say the moment that we’re being 
Gene Roberts, executive editor the says. 
the trend continues, five years from now might 
strangled. There’s only much litigation can 

The most recent major libel decision, the case Tav- 
oulareas Washington Post, intensifies the threat. panel 
the Court Appeals for the District Columbia held 
that the Post’s interest ‘‘hard-hitting investigative sto- 
opinion, stands, will effectively warn editors timid, 
else. 

The evidence showing the existence chill suggests 
also that much libel’s intimidating effect could re- 
moved firm application and development existing law. 
Here are some things that can readily done: 

Judges should remember that libel, like all tort actions, 
exists compensate for injury. The purpose not es- 
tablish abstract truth, much less harass punish unpop- 
ular expression. follows that judges should dismiss cases 
where reasonable jury could find measurable injury 
damages. The Republican who objected his portrayal 
elephant-tamer should sent soapbox voice his 
complaint. 

Similarly, judges should dispose libel suits before trial 
and before the expensive process discovery when 
the only alleged trivial character 
when public official public figure produces evidence 
recklessness. That detective made false statements 
affidavit rather than testimony does not rise the 
level libel judgment. 

The rule laid down the Supreme Court the Sullivan 
case sometimes ignored juries and even lower-court 
judges, but can perform its intended protective function 
the courts apply effectively. Judge Abraham Sofaer 
showed that the Sharon case. dividing the issues and 
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making the jury decide each separately, prevented any 
fudging the Sullivan standard. The jury found that Time 
had erred, but not recklessly. 

Measures must developed deter abusers the libel 
process. The courts already can, and should encouraged 
to, impose penalties plaintiffs who bring one worthless 
suit after another. Synanon should not allowed misuse 
the law weapon. Some libel defendants have also 
brought countersuits the McClatchy newspapers, for ex- 
ample, against Senator Paul Laxalt after sued them for 
$250 million. 

Issues too large, too subjective, too political 
decided juries true-false basis should excluded 
from the courts. prime recent example was General West- 
moreland’s claim that CBS News libeled him saying that 
had tried deceive his superiors falsifying the count 
enemy forces Vietnam. When the suit was finally 
settled, after months trial, Judge Pierre Leval ob- 
served: ‘‘Judgments history are too subtle and complex 
resolved satisfactorily with the simplicity jury’s 
had understood that earlier, would pre- 
sumably have dismissed the suit before trial. 


Cap Cities and 
the bottom-line press 
MICHAEL HOYT 


There more than one question ask about any commercial 
enterprise. Does produce quality product, for example, 
does enhance its community? Does treat its employees 
with fairness and dignity? Does make good profit? Most 
business journalism, sad say, only about the last ques- 
tion. get used this bottom-line myopia, but optimist 
might have harbored the hope that coverage the Capital 
Cities/ABC merger would bit further. seemed just 
possible that when the story was about the business jour- 
nalism, business journalists would make exception. 

But, the whole, optimism was misplaced. The press, 
usual, did thorough job the details this $3.5 billion 
buyout, and told lot about Capital Cities Communications, 
the quiet company that swallowed whale. Reporters went 
Wall Street analysts, naturally enough, and came back 
with reviews that Capital Cities could put marquee: 
week; and scrappy’’ Time; top-rated and the 
best-managed’’ The MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour. Indeed, 
Capital Cities one the most profitable companies the 
highly profitable communications industry. 

Capital Cities has the reputation leaving its managers 
alone, least until it’s time review the budget and the 
profit goals. chairman Thomas Murphy says, hires 
good people and lets them their job. But there are other 
perspectives this company. One man’s sharp pencil 
another’s barbed wire. The company may decentralized 


Michael Hoyt frequent contributor the Review. 


many ways, but there dreary uniformity its dealings 
with labor. Among some its employees and their elected 
representatives, Capital Cities has the reputation thug. 

This perspective not difficult find. The AFL-CIO, 
for example, lists Capital Cities its Roll 
Labor Law Violators’’ and regards the law firm that the 
company often uses negotiations the Nashville-based 
firm King, Ballow Little enemy organized 
workers. The Newspaper Guild sees pattern: when Capital 
Cities buys paper that already organized, come 
in. institute wide-ranging series retrogressive demands 
that the union can’t possibly sign, then try break the 
says the Guild’s research director, David Eisen. 
start strike and they bring people from their 
nonunion papers break 


here’s history behind this animus. 1977, after 
eighteen months bargaining The Oakland Press, 


Pontiac, Michigan, Capital Cities declared 
and unilaterally posted new contract conditions 
that, among other things, eliminated the union shop. strike 
was finally triggered when pressmen were ordered train 
their own nonunion replacements. Editorial employees, who 
had worked without raise for two and half years, also 
struck. Capital Cities then brought nonunion people from 
Kansas City and Fort Worth take their place. the end, 
the strikers lost their jobs and the unions lost the Press. 

similar scenario began unfold 1978 Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, after Capital Cities bought The Times 
Leader there. The company placed television cameras 
the building and surrounded with ten-foot fence topped 
with barbed wire. negotiations neared strike deadline, 
posted Wackenhut guards with billy clubs the news- 
room. Capital Cities may have erred Wilkes-Barre, how- 
ever. With subsidies from their unions, strikers immediately 
started their own newspaper town, the Citizens’ Voice. 
recently celebrated its sixth anniversary moving into 
new headquarters and showing off brand-new press. Cap- 
ital Cities, while admits having lost millions Wilkes- 
Barre, says intends stay. 

The Kansas City Star, where members the Inter- 
national Typographical Union had agreement with the 
previous management that traded automation for lifetime 
job security for 140 employees, Capital Cities said was 
not bound the deal. Instead striking, the ITU hired 
the Kamber Group, labor-consulting outfit that based 
Washington, D.C. The firm ran subscription cancel- 
lation drive Kansas City and pushed dissident resolutions 
Capital Cities stockholders’ meetings. proposal calling 
for Capital Cities management supply stockholders with 
written labor policy garnered surprising 11.5 percent 
the votes the 1983 annual meeting, despite fierce man- 
agement opposition. Last year, after four years without 
contract, the ITU settled for what might called draw, 
ending with six years job security. 

all this relevant? The ABC story was about broadcast 
buyout after all, and most Capital Cities’ labor trouble 
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has been its newspapers (where profits are lower and 
unions are weaker). Besides, who doesn’t relish bit 
budget discipline broadcasting, industry where cor- 
respondents negotiate for first-class airfare and limousines 
gather herds. And struggle with labor unions, doesn’t 
company have right win? 

Winning the bargaining table one thing. Recent his- 
tory indicates that Capital Cities prefers crushing winning. 
This way can dictate the terms employment, does 
with its nonunion employees, rather than engage collec- 
tive bargaining. probably not the limousine types 
ABC who have reason nervous. The more one learns 
about Capital Cities, the more one could form the impression 
that the company pays its people the top lot money 
squeeze its people the bottom union and nonunion 
alike. 

There are nonunion reporters Shrewsbury, New Jersey, 
for example, who wonder about the fairness the February 
21, 1985, Capital Cities’ Daily Reg- 
ister (see Cities Wields the page 4). Four 
the editors fired that day were given fifteen minutes clear 
their desks, according Mark Magyar, former night editor 
the paper. the newsroom The Kansas City Star had 
union, might have something say about the invention 
the reporter/clerk category, which allows the newspaper 
pay $12,000 year some fifteen reporters 
suburban beats, most them young people working many 
hours unpaid overtime fight their way out that job. 


all this relevant, perhaps, and course 

just one side the story. But element that 

was generally left out the voluminous reporting 
last month about Capital Cities/ABC. our random survey, 
all three television networks, The MacNeil/Lehrer 
NewsHour, Newsweek, The Washington Post, and The New 
York Times reported nothing about Capital Cities’ labor 
history (although the Times had couple paragraphs 
the subject company profile some months before); nor 
did the Minneapolis Star and Tribune the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, both which relied New York Times 
wire stories. Time magazine gave the company’s labor prac- 
tices single wimpy paragraph. The Los Angeles Times, 
the other hand, gave the subject five solid paragraphs; The 
Record, Hackensack, New Jersey, printed opin- 
ion piece former Daily Register and The Wall 
Street Journal ran long, balanced news story Capital 
Cities’ labor history. 

Here the birth new conglomerate that, the Federal 
Communications Commission permitting, will own 
affiliated with ten daily newspapers, dozens weeklies, 
magazines, and specialty newspapers, more than 200 tele- 
vision stations, and nearly 1,800 radio stations. will con- 
trol programming and news shows major network. 
Surely the public entitled full description its cor- 
porate personality. 

Besides, the company’s labor history interesting, 
the maneuvering capital and labor always is. inter- 
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esting that chairman Murphy, America’s fourth highest-paid 
executive last year, religious, doesn’t drink, and has big 
blue eyes, The New York Times told us, and also 
intcresting that the value his personal Capital Cities stock 
swelled $29 million with this deal. Just interesting and 
relevant the perspective the ordinary working people 
the other end chairman Murphy’s sharp pencil. 


Darts and laurels 


Laurel: KTRK-TV, Houston, and reporter Marvin Zin- 
for relentless reporting (beginning January fi- 
nancial malpractice the Hermann Hospital Estate, 
charity created 1914 provide medical services Hous- 
ton’s poor. The tally date, with the grand jury still 
work: indictment two top officials and one trustee; res- 
ignations eight high-ranking executives and two trustees; 
disclosure trustees’ plan shift the estate into prof- 
it-making mode; and the revelation that, with estimated 
assets some $300-$400 million, the estate has been spending 
less than percent its revenues charity cases while 
enriching the lives Hermann executives and trustees with 
expensive condominiums and Caribbean trips. 

Dart: the Houston Chronicle, for its unhealthily con- 
servative treatment the extraordinary goings-on Her- 
mann Hospital Estate, which Chronicle editor Philip 
Warner has been long-standing trustee. (In February, War- 
ner resigned from the charity’s board.) The Chronicle at- 
tended the symptoms the unfolding scandal with 
obvious distaste that was ultimately epitomized the killing 
March story reporting that the estate had picked 
$10,000 tab for four-day excursion San Francisco 
(including $3,160 for liquor-stocked, chauffeur-driven 
limousine) for six people, including officer the Hous- 
ton Endowment, the largest philanthropic foundation 
Houston and one that counts, among its many assets, the 
Chronicle itself. (The spiking her story prompted reporter 
Olive Talley resign and move the rival Houston Post, 
which, needless say, has done more than its share keep 
the story alive.) 

Dart: The New Republic, for letting advertising smoke 
get its editorial eyes. The magazine commissioned 
article last August from free-lance writer David Owen tied 
publication the Pantheon book The Smoke Ring: To- 
bacco, Money, and Multinational Politics, but eventually 
snuffed out fear, Owen says was told, ‘‘of massive 
losses from cigarette ads. updated version 
the article, which was bannered the cover The 
Washington Monthly March, Owen reported that New 
Republic owner and editor-in-chief Martin Peretz had ‘‘told 
that thought smoking was not dangerous doctors 
made out and that, therefore, ‘this costly crusade 
that willing forgo.’ Defending his action 
April interview with The Washington Post, Peretz was 
quoted saying that regarded Owen’s article 
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think this weighty scientific subject, and 
requires much more balanced treatment than this 
Peretz explained. 

Dart: the Cleveland Plain Dealer, for the less-than- 
exhaustive coverage lawsuits against itself filed eighty- 
nine former employees the Cleveland Press, who claimed 
that labor and antitrust laws had been violated when the 
Press was 1982 part deal between the 
and the Press. Ina March story, the Plain Dealer reported 
(correctly) that the employees’ suits had been dismissed, 
but neglected mention what The Wall Street Journal 
was telling its readers the very same day namely, that 
her written opinion dismissing the suits the ground 
that the Press’s closing had not been intended specifically 
hurt the employees, the presiding judge had gone 
suggest that ‘‘a jury could find, matter fact, that 
Plain Dealer and Newhouse wanted assure that the Press 
went out business and that Plain Dealer acquired news- 
paper monopoly 

Laurel: KRON-TV, San Francisco, and reporter Lila 
Petersen, for explosive January 10-11 report revealing 
that, three closed-door license-review sessions during the 
summer 1984 sessions that ended approval full- 
power operations Pacific Gas Electric’s controversial 
nuclear power plant Diablo Canyon, California the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission had disregarded the warn- 
ings its own attorneys the risks ignoring the earth- 
quake-safety issue, had relied solely the utility’s own 
disaster study for the plant, and had expressed less concern 
for public safety than for the financial cost further delay 
PG&E. (‘‘Earthquakes are really worse than 
the NRC chairman quoted saying Petersen’s report.) 
Based transcripts that the NRC had withheld from the 
U.S. Court Appeals the ground that the meetings dealt 
only with legal matters, the KRON revelations prompted 
the scheduling public hearings the House subcom- 
mittee energy conservation and power. 

Dart: Rupert Murdoch’s San Antonio Express-News, 
for futile attempt protect its dubious family honor 
tampering with Doonesbury strip that satirized the runaway 
reportage the Bernhard Goetz affair its East Coast 
sibling, the New York Post. The Trudeau original closed 
with frame depicting the screaming headlines KILL 
tabloid carrying the logo the New York 
Post; the Express-News version showed the same classic 
headline mythical paper named, vaguely, New York. 

Dart: George Will, for misspeaking himself Jan- 
uary commentary ABC World News Tonight, which 
argued for approval the nomination Edwin Meese 
attorney general the United States. Moralizing over 
the ‘‘peculiar’’ breakdown understanding public 
Will offered example very peculiar 
spectacle Common Cause running ads the paper 
that distort [Meese’s] record that were they actually about 
groceries they’d thrown out the noted 
anchor Peter Jennings three weeks later February 
and only twenty-one hours before the Senate voted 


confirm the Common Cause ads had fact consisted 
entirely excerpts from twenty newspaper editorials around 
the country detailing the reasons why they considered Meese 
unfit for the job. 

Laurel: Newsweek, for disclosing March Per- 
iscope item that, while trip Europe preparation 
for the May economic summit Bonn, White House deputy 
chief staff Michael Deaver and members the presi- 
dential advance team had behaved ‘‘more like tourists than 
presidential by, among other things, using their 
diplomatic passports obtain large discounts expensive 
BMW automobiles. According William Safire’s March 
column the unseemliness all did the 
Bavarian Motor Works expect receive return for this 
largesse?’’), the ensuing flap produced directive from 
White House counsel Fred Fielding forbidding future abuse 
diplomatic passports the president’s men. 

Dart: the airstaff KBRQ-AM, FM, Denver, fo. 
breaching professional telephone etiquette with ringingly 
wrong number. Miffed Denver Post and critic 
Clark Secrest’s comments the station’s low ratings and 
low quality, KBRQ personnel responded urging listeners 
reach out and Secrest home (where does his 
work), and announced his unlisted number the air. 

Dart: the Chattanooga, Tennessee, News-Free (sic) 
Press, for gratuitous introduction the caption accom- 
panying page-one UPI photo (March that showed 
policeman shooting car thief after forcing him lie hand- 
cuffed street Peru. THAT’LL TEACH the Goetzian 
lead-in observed. 

Laurel: The Dallas Morning News and staff reporters 
Craig Flournoy and George Rodrigue, for eight-part se- 
ries (starting February 10) documenting the dismaying de- 
gree which federally subsidized housing programs 
discriminate against minority citizens and perpetuate decay 
the nation’s inner cities. Surveying taxpayer-funded 
rental housing developments Dallas and forty-six other 
cities coast coast, Flournoy and Rodrigue found that their 
million residents are, for the most part, segregated 
race; that virtually every predominately white-occupied 
project significantly superior condition, location, amen- 
ities, and services those that house mostly Hispanics and 
blacks; and that such continued ghettoization promoted 
not only local prejudice and zoning policies, but also 
decisions HUD and the failure five presidential admin- 
istrations enforce fair-housing laws. 

Dart: Max jennings, executive editor the Mesa, 
Arizona, Tribune, for DOWN THE FAST LANE LOVE, 
embarrassing column (January 30) reliving his 
weekend fling Nevada gambling spot with 
turned out the penultimate paragraph, was 1985, 
$28,000, red Corvette, loaned for test drive General 
Motors. ‘‘Editors, course, are used getting phone calls 
from people who want Jennings told his read- 
ers with apparent irony. this one was strings 
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what stands for. And what 
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Westmoreland CBS 
Reflections major media event 
and the issues did not resolve 


KAREN ROTHMYER 


one point late January this year, three trials 
involving major news organizations were going 
simultaneously the U.S. federal courthouse 

lower Manhattan. some moments during that brief pe- 
riod, appeared that the stately granite court building, sit- 
uated cluster government offices just north the 
financial district, was virtually under siege attacking 
army cameramen. Coming out the building the end 
the day, one could play for moment being celebrity 
about face array popping flash bulbs some thirties- 
style Hollywood film. 

the main floor was the libel trial that pitted Time Inc. 
against Israeli government minister Ariel Sharon. Directly 
above the Sharon courtroom, high-ceilinged chamber 
overrun with hundreds yards television monitor cables, 
was the CBS-Westmoreland trial, which retired General 
William Westmoreland contended that CBS had libeled him 
1982 documentary titled Uncounted Enemy: 
Vietnam And finally, the thirteenth floor 
the courthouse, small wood-paneled courtroom 
the central core the building, the Justice Department was 
seeking the criminal conviction reporter Foster Win- 
ans, whom accused information about stories 
that were appear The Wall Street Journal. 

Altogether, rough count, well over hundred jour- 
nalists were hand cover the three events, elbowing 
each other the cafeteria lines, tying the few. public 
phones the courthouse, and stopping talk with ac- 
quaintances who were covering some cases being 
called witnesses one another the trials the 
building. While was coincidence that the three cases were 
being tried when and where they were, for those covering 
the trials there was symbolism the convergence that 
could not ignored: journalism was the hot seat. 

Sharon and Winans trials each raised issues about 
journalistic practices and ethics which were duly examined 
and discussed those cases unfolded. But from the start 
was the Westmoreland trial, which Westmoreland 
claimed that CBS had inaccurately portrayed him having 
attempted deceive his superiors regarding the true size 


Karen Rothmyer contributing editor the Review. 
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enemy forces Vietnam, that drew most the public 
attention. doubt much this had with the per- 
sonalities and issues involved: Vietnam and New Right- 
backed attack major network represented powerful 
combination fascination and Through the deep- 
ening gloom the midwinter afternoons, the erect, white- 
haired figure General Westmoreland provided constant 
point focus the courtroom’s front table, while, the 
defense table, the trio CBS defendants offered study 
somber contrasts: George Crile, the producer the doc- 
umentary, attentive and expressionless; Mike Wallace, the 
correspondent the show, generally slumped his chair; 
and Sam Adams, the CIA analyst turned CBS consultant, 
filling page after page yellow legal pads. 

One had only look the composition the press corps 
appreciate that the Westmoreland case was considered 
editors and producers around the country big story. 
Overwhelmingly male notable exception was Eleanor 
Randolph The Washington Post) and overwhelmingly 
white, the members the press contingent gave the im- 
pression, one reporter put it, that they were the ones 
their organizations out for 


nother element well imparted significance the 
trial: the flap over the documentary coincided with, 
and perhaps served stimulus to, extended 
period media self-examination. Typical the flurry 
articles and speeches helped generate was one which 
Gannett chairman Allen Neuharth warned the National 
Newspaper Association convention September 1984 
tide public opinion that feels the press distorting 
the public’s view life. that atmosphere, jour- 
nalists covering the Westmoreland trial were keenly aware 
that they were serving not only recorders matters 
directly affecting their profession’s reputation but also 
grist for others’ reports. live media-conscious 
Van Gordon Sauter, executive vice-president 
the CBS Broadcast Group, commented the day West- 
moreland dropped his suit. reason because the 
media have discovered the 
Despite the enormous import attached the trial, what 
actually transpired Judge Pierre Leval’s courtroom proved 


The press and 
the CBS Three: 
Seated the press 
section (and regrouped 
the artist) are, 

left right, John 
Scanlon, public 
relations consultant 
for CBS; and reporters 
M.A. Farber, 

The New York Times; 
David Zucchino, The 
Philadelphia Inquirer; 
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Eleanor Randolph, 
The Washington Post; 
and Eric Engberg, 


CBS News. Seated, 
center, courtroom 
artist Freda Reiter. 
the defense table 
are Mike Wallace, 
George Crile, and 
Sam Adams. 


far less substantial than its billing had promised. Insights 
into Vietnam policy were few, large part probably owing 
Judge Leval’s insistence that discussions range farther 
than necessary from the single issue Westmoreland’s 
purported deceit. (The one major exception was the testi- 
mony former Secretary Defense Robert McNamara, 
who revealed himself now believing that had been 
well-known opponent the war from the mid-1960s 
on.) With regard the inner workings CBS, the trial 
failed look deeply into the general methods and mores 
the network. part, this may have been because West- 
moreland’s lawyer, Dan Burt, chose focus the question 
the truthfulness the broadcast’s allegations, leaving 
very little time out the 150 hours allotted each side 
present its case call witnesses from CBS. But the few 
cases CBS witnesses who did take the stand, Burt 
who, unlike David Boies, the highly skilled CBS lawyer, 
had never before tried case court seemed unable 
make much anything the charges originally leveled 
against the network. 

The final blow, course, any prospect the trial’s 
providing either legal precedents historically significant 
judgments was the fact that the case never went the jury. 
February 18, just days before CBS was rest its case, 
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Westmoreland decided drop his $120 million suit. But 
say that the trial therefore amounted the transformation 
mountain into molehill would ignore what went 
outside the court. 


ublic discussion the events recounted the CBS 
documentary started almost immediately after the 
program’s airing January 23, 1982. But what 
caused the debate begin earnest was cover story 
the May 29, 1982, Guide titled 
that attacked the program’s journalistic practices. Almost 
immediately, CBS set inquiry whose conclusions were 
highly critical the making the program. Crile himself 
was suspended CBS 1983 when was discovered that 
had taped least four people the telephone without 
their permission, violation the network’s guidelines. 
(The suspension was lifted before the trial began.) 
According David Henderson, Washington lobbyist 
who served Westmoreland’s unofficial spokesman during 
the trial, Westmoreland wanted from the start only apol- 
ogy, not courtroom vindication. effort was never 
viewed one trying punish the Henderson 
said interview shortly before the case ended. Similarly, 
Dan Burt, head Capital Legal Foundation, which vol- 
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unteered take the case for nothing, consistently said 
that his reason for doing was clear the name 
general.’’ Throughout the case, however, Burt affected the 
stance one who saw the media, and CBS particular, 
dangerous giant that had cut down size. 
frequently requoted comment USA Today reporter Ben 
Brown 1983, Burt said, are about see the dis- 
mantling major news (Burt later said had 
been misquoted; Brown says was not.) 

Among those who funded the efforts Burt and his legal 
firm were several major New Right charitable organizations, 
most notably those associated with Richard Mellon Scaife, 
publisher The Sacramento Union and the Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania, Tribune-Review (see Scaife,’’ 
July/August 1981). Burt told The Washington Post after the 
trial was over that Scaife, who has underwritten much 
the New Right movement, had contributed more than 
million the approximately cost the case. 
Scaife was unavailable for comment. 

Another conservative funder the case was the John 
Olin Foundation, which gave Capital $235,000 between 
1982 and early 1985. thought the case would air the 
limits the media and the role they said Michael 
Joyce, executive director the foundation, interview 
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just before the case ended. Joyce sees it, the media have 
become more powerful result the centralizing 
power the country, and not readily see where the 
checks that power Noting that regards print 
less than broadcast, and disavowing 
any belief that there yet any proven clear-cut link 
between what regards the liberal bias the media 
and media coverage, Joyce said his main concern the 
professional competence media practitioners. 
ists think themselves professionals and don’t behave 
Joyce added. 

Joyce said there relationship between his goals and 
those other New Right organizations such Accuracy 
Media, whose actions described 
the newly formed Fairness Media, whose attempt 
influence CBS policy through purchases the network’s 
stock Joyce described ill-conceived. Yet another New 
Right group advance criticism CBS was the American 
Legal Foundation, founded 1980 with the assistance 
grant from Scaife. The foundation filed complaint about 
the Westmoreland documentary with the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission; was rejected staff ruling 
early March. However, Michael McDonald, general 
counsel the ALF, said expected appeal the decision 
the full board and, turned down there, take the case 
federal court. 


egative feelings toward CBS were not restricted 
those outside the profession. One striking thing 
about the: Westmoreland trial was the way which 
brought the fore the real but often unacknowledged 
hostility between print and broadcast. Many print journalists 
seemed approach the trial predisposed against CBS 
the ground that incapable doing anything ap- 
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proaching serious journalism. Patrick Owens, Newsday 
reporter, noted February analysis piece just before 
the trial ended that Mencken once described the pri- 
mary aim many newspaper people had known being 
please the selecting deserving victim 
and then putting him magnificently the News- 
papers, Owens wrote, often higher-minded but. 
went on, has dedicated itself Menck- 
en’s dictum with extraordinary Owens 
then proceeded argue his point, using the Westmoreland 
documentary prime example. 

Another reporter said over lunch one day early the trial 
that the big salaries journalists make are the root 
what said was their shoddy work, exemplified the 
documentary. big salaries make them feel that what 
they must said. Harold Fruchtbaum, 
historian who was sitting the trial, told incident 
that seems suggest that, whatever else money does, 
times provides the balm heal reporters’ hurt feel- 
ings. One day, said, reporter covering the trial 
made the comment after bruising put-down print 
reporter, only consolation that make hell 
lot more money than 

For all the hostility expressed print toward broadcast, 
however, Mike Wallace for one didn’t think affected the 
actual coverage the trial’s day-to-day proceedings. 
did come skeptical almost, were, with chip 
their said, referring the print reporters. 
But, added, believes they were won over the 
evidence that was presented. and large, with few 
notable exceptions, they did superb said. 
were fair all the 


depth print-broadcast hostility was not the only 

unexpected revelation the trial. After nearly three 

years hearing about how arrogant and untrust- 
worthy the public considers the media be, was some- 
thing surprise find that out the first full panel 
potential jurors, drawn from New York City and its northern 
suburbs, not single person admitted strong dislike 
the press. Asked specifically what they thought CBS, 
one juror agreed with the statement that the network was 
generally fair its news and documentary programs and 
one thought the picture was mixed, but most had opinion. 
the general subject how the news media had reported 
the war Vietnam, most had opinion. 

The jury panel’s views raise questions about just what 
can made out the many surveys public attitudes 
that were cited repeatedly discussions the Westmore- 
land and other libel cases. Typical such surveys was 
Newsweek poll reported the magazine’s October 22, 1984, 
issue which found that only percent those questioned 
papers and only percent felt the same about television. 
(The margin error was such that the results for both could 
have been identical.) the same time such figures were 
being quoted, however, Deanne Termini, senior vice-pres- 
ident Belden Associates, Dallas firm that specializes 
marketing research for newspapers, was telling Editor 


Publisher that three-quarters adult respondents Bel- 
den’s surveys said they found their local papers fair 
and believable. Elaborating those remarks, Termini said 
that, while Belden has done comparable studies tel- 
evision, such questions have been asked point similar 
positive feeling about local broadcast news. 

the end, course, after serving for four months 
the subject much speculation, the views the jury be- 
came legally irrelevant. They were nonetheless interesting 
for what light they shed what small group 
thought the evidence presented. According 
one juror quoted The New York Times, informal es- 
timate made her and two other panel members near the 
end the trial came with figure seven eight 
jurors leaning toward CBS, with the others undecided 
leaning toward Westmoreland. 


revelation emerge from the trial was the seem- 
ingly inordinate attention those charge the 
Vietnam War paid the press. Over and over 
again, testimony and declassified documents, the im- 
pression was conveyed that American officials Saigon 
and Washington were fighting the war with one eye what 
was happening the field and the other how was being 
reported might reported the media. one 
August 1967 cable from Ellsworth Bunker, the U.S. Am- 
bassador Saigon, Walt Rostow, President Johnson’s 
special assistant for national security affairs, Bunker warned 
that the CIA was going hold out for higher estimates 
the enemy than those favored the top military com- 
manders. need hardly mention the devastating impact 
should leak out (as these things often do) that despite 
our success grinding down VC/NVA here, CIA figures 
are used show that they are really much stronger than 
Bunker wrote. all caveats, this inevitable 
conclusion which most press would 

his testimony the witness stand regarding the dispute 
over enemy strength, Westmoreland, courtly and dignified 
figure who was probably his own best witness, explained 
that his concern about the numbers used the media was 
related his concern for his troops. were sensitive 
press Westmoreland said. would have 
troops that what they were doing given the credit that 
they deserved, and come out publicly with statement 
they were fighting over hundred thousand more people 
than said were fighting, which was distortion 
the additional people were not fighters would have been 
terribly detrimental the morale 

December 23, 1984, article discussions between 
military and political officials Washington and Saigon, 
Washington Post reporter Eleanor Randolph noted that when 
official report enemy strength was released the fall 
1967, the new figures were presented such way 
show actual decline the enemy totals, thanks the 
dropping entire category supporters. ‘‘Many re- 
porters bought the Randolph wrote. the few 
publications that appeared beyond were The New 
Republic and The New York Times. But most reporters 
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either shrugged off the numbers, deciding that the latest agree appear the screen. Crile, the producer, appeared 


quantification victory the military brass was nothing the stand total command the material the 
new, believed them.”’ broadcast, knocking down any impression that consultant 
Sam Adams, whom Burt tried paint obsessed, was 
the Westmoreland case had gone the jury, ap- actually the mastermind behind the program. 
peared from testimony and from some the jurors’ Moreover, the charges leveled the Guide article 
comments that the issue the truth the documentary and repeated Burt seemed for the most part diminish 
might have prompted extended deliberations. Burt, West- significance when explored the trial. For example, 
moreland’s lawyer, did present considerable evidence that Guide charged, and the internal CBS report prepared 
the general’s superiors knew about the numbers controversy. Burton Benjamin substantiated, that some cases events 
While technically, some cases, Westmoreland may have were misrepresented that, Burt pointed out the trial, 
withheld figures from the Joint Chiefs, what seemed quote referring one thing might actually appear 
emerge from the testimony was picture widespread referring something else. one case that Burt made much 
agreement the part top political, intelligence, and of, retired Colonel Gains Hawkins appeared describing 
military officials deceive not each other but the press and set figures presented key meeting enemy strength 
the American people. (Still, the jury might have wondered, fact, Burt brought out the trial show- 
Westmoreland was only part process, was libeled ing outtakes Hawkins’s interview, Hawkins was actually 
CBS portrayed correctly the gist what was going talking about earlier set figures. But the witness 
but erred putting too much the blame him?) stand Hawkins said that all the figures old and new 
the issue malice, appeared likely, based jurors’ were thus showing that while journalistic corner 
comments well the testimony the trial, that CBS had been cut, deliberately otherwise, the substance 
would not have been found guilty malice essential what Hawkins said was unchanged. Similarly, Guide 
finding cases involving public figure like Westmoreland. charged that General Joseph McChristian, head intelli- 
Judge Leval’s courtroom, the tight shots Westmoreland gence Vietnam under Westmoreland, never told Crile that 
licking his lips and the lack nuance that made the doc- Westmoreland was his report increased 
umentary gripping when originally aired now made enemy strength, Westmoreland’s action was character- 
seem somehow just little too prosecutoriai and seamless. ized the program. the witness stand, however, 
But CBS was also shown have done remarkable job McChristian testified that Westmoreland did not send his 
not just researching the story but getting those who cable forward and that only concern that General 
could tell top career military and CIA officials expressed was the political 


CBS the hotseat: 
Westmoreland lawyer Dan Burt 

bores producer George Crile; 
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Another charge made Guide was that the docu- 
mentary coddled sympathetic witnesses while grilling un- 
friendly ones. example the former, Guide, later 
backed the Benjamin report, cited the re-interviewing 
retired CIA official George Allen. the witness stand 
Crile explained that the second interview had been mutually 
agreed order let Allen have another chance over- 
come his initial reluctance open claim that Allen’s 
own statements tended support. had had ‘‘no desire 
blow the Allen testified, discussing his attitude 
toward public airing the intelligence dispute. Thus, what 
seemed first examination serious breach journalistic 
ethics, quite apart from its being violation CBS guide- 
lines, appeared upon further examination judgment that 
could certainly questioned but not necessarily con- 
demned. example the issue, Guide 
cited the CBS interview Westmoreland, whom de- 
scribed only vaguely aware what was asked 
him. the witness stand, the general said, face it, 
was ambushed.’’ Under cross-examination, however, 
Westmoreland’s contention seemed lose some its edge 
when acknowledged that, order prepare himself for 
the CBS interview, had visited the Army History Center 
least once, and possibly twice, review preparations for 
the Tet offensive. 

Probably the charge made Guide (and backed 
the Benjamin report) that seemed have the most merit, 
based evidence the trial, was that Crile permitted 
almost dissenting voices heard the documentary. 
The most egregious example this appeared the case 
former Commander James Meacham, now military 
affairs writer for The Economist. one point Crile’s 
interview Meacham, shown its reconstructed form 
the jury, Meacham said sharply, trying get 
say falsified intelligence. I’m not going say 
the program itself, the only piece his interview that 
was quoted was few lines supporting the program’s basic 
thesis. 

Crile testified the stand that believed that Meacham, 
years after Vietnam and very different position than 
had been then, did not wish criticize the American 
military. This may well the case. However, would 
appear basic tenet good journalism that matter 
how clear the thesis one has one’s mind any given 
time, one simply must acknowledge the presence con- 
flicting points view, however seemingly lacking merit, 
when one comes across them. Meacham’s case, the basic 
thrust his interview was ignored. 

There were other charges, more related attitude than 
specific instances possibly unethical conduct, which 
could perhaps have done more persuade the jury 
suspicious about the documentary-makers’ good faith than 
those that Burt emphasized. one point, for example, Crile 
acknowledged the stand that had surreptitiously taped 
seven’’ telephone conversations, more less 
random, for the broadcast, testifying that don’t know 
could give you exact for the taping. Burt hardly 
paused after Crile’s courtroom admissions. Seemingly un- 
aware that had not driven home substantial way 


the jury the cavalier attitude Crile’s remarks might 
seen reflect, quickly moved his next point. 

another case, testimony that could have been highly 
damaging the defendants was heard only the briefest 
possible form because Burt ran out time. Howard 
Stringer, the executive producer the broadcast, was 
have appeared witness, but instead Westmoreland’s 
lawyers quoted the jury from tape-recorded conversations 
Stringer had had with one the authors the Guide 
piece. Said Stringer one those conversations, West- 
moreland was involved conspiracy, the real question 
is, Would really have the nerve defy Washington? 
The chances are there would coverup there, too. You 
could with that indefinitely. But George con- 
spiracy thinker.’’ another portion the conversations, 
recounted the jury, Stringer said that last month 
before this went the air did not give this 
broadcast the attention should have didn’t vet 
What Stringer did was raise questions not just 
about Crile but also about the care exercised CBS’s top 
management making what was bound one the 
most explosive programs had aired years. But again, 
with the Crile taping, the Stringer testimony came across 
hardly more than ripple the tide. 


inally, there was the matter the Benjamin report, 

which CBS had atiempted keep confidential. When 

won release the report, Burt exulted 
major victory for his side. However, possibly key rul- 
ing, Judge Leval determined part-way through the trial that 
the major conclusions the report could not revealed 
the jury. Leval said, effect, that was the jury’s job 
ascertain the truth the broadcast and the care with 
which was made within the context what was said 
the courtroom, independent outside yardsticks. also 
noted that the Benjamin report addressed the question 
whether the broadcast was fair, which was not issue 
the suit. publisher who honestly believes the truth 
his accusations (and can point non-reckless basis for 
his beliefs) under obligation under the libel law 
treat the subject his accusations fairly 
Leval wrote. While may that the jury would have 
conducted its deliberations exactly the same way the 
report had been admitted into evidence, also possible 
that the jury’s awareness the report might have set 
different tone for those discussions. 

are left not just with many unanswered questions 
about Westmoreland and CBS, but also with the aftermath 
three years scrutiny and debate. One veteran CBS 
producer remarked near the end the trial that, whatever 
the final outcome, seemed from what had observed 
that everyone who had been any way touched the case 
had been hurt just the very act involvement. 
broader scale, said, more pages had been added the 
CBS guidelines over the past couple years but beyond 
that didn’t see much change. One nice thing about the 
trial, observed, was that kept lot the top brass 
busy that the rest the network could get with 
reporting the news. 
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The libel chill: 
How cold out there? 


MICHAEL MASSING 


this age libel, the term effect’’ has been used 
given. Thus, last February, the wake the Sharon ver- 
dict, Martin Garbus, New York trial lawyer, wrote The 
Nation that the effect the recent flood libel 
judgments has not been greater accuracy the media but 
greater timidity. Free speech has been curtailed; the flow 
information the public has been diminished.’’ Garbus, 
former associate director the American Civil Liberties 
Union, added that ‘‘the chilling effect well known 
who work with the media. More and more, 
see unflattering adjectives removed, incisive analyses 
people and events watered down, risky projects 

Others dismiss such expressions alarm much 
bleating. Last December, for instance, Lester Bernstein, 
former editor Newsweek, wrote The New York Times 
that the chilling effect has into loose, self- 
serving use and out the courtroom until rings hollow 
cry ‘wolf.’ Bernstein asserted that find in- 
that any verdict under existing libel law could 
turn off the innate professional zeal the competitive im- 
perative that drives the news media irresistibly into their 
role 

The problem with such arguments that convincing evi- 
dence rarely adduced support them. Bernstein notes 
only that the number investigative stories submitted for 
Pulitzer Prizes the highest slender 
reed indeed. When called Garbus ask for specific in- 
stances the chill, said knew forty examples 
involving books but couldn’t cite any without the permission 
his clients. for newspapers and television, said 
specifics came mind. call you can think 
Garbus told me. never heard from him. 

effort find out whether there really chill out 
there, recently interviewed more than 150 reporters, ed- 
itors, and media lawyers news organizations ranging from 
the Parsons Advocate, West Virginia weekly with cir- 
culation 3,900, such giants Knight-Ridder and CBS. 
came away convinced that chill has indeed set in. 
manifests itself variety ways. the Corpus Christi 
Caller southern Texas, every controversial reference 
businessman must cleared the editor. 
Pennsylvania, proliferating libel suits have forced one 
publisher give investigative journalism and another 
seek editor with law degree. And Jack Anderson, 


Michael Massing contributing editor the Review. This 
article was funded the Saul and Janice Poliak Center for the 
Study First Amendment Issues and the Delacorte Center for 
Magazine Journalism, both Columbia University. Research as- 
sistance was provided intern Lisa Colangelo. 
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February column new wave organized crime 
the United States, left out names and other pertinent details, 
fearing that might otherwise sued. 

Horror stories abound. Consider the case The Tampa 
Tribune, well-regarded Florida daily with circulation 
225,000. mid-1979, the Tribune ran article describing 
serious management problems local solar energy com- 
pany. Leonard Levin, owner the company, claimed 
had been defamed and sued the paper. The case went 
trial January 1981; after ten days, the jury decided against 
the paper and ordered pay $380,000. The Tribune ran 
daily stories about the trial. Levin promptly sued the paper 
over those articles. (He charged that, among things, 
the paper had mistakenly called the company 
when should have said had entered Chapter pro- 
ceedings.) The Tribune reluctantly prepared repeat the 
whole process, but the reporter who had covered the trial 
had trouble dealing with the stress, and psychiatrist rec- 
ommended that not compelled testify. So, more 
than three years into the case, the Tribune had settle out 
court and pay Levin his legal costs. 

The Tribune’s managing editor, Paul Hogan, frank 
about the effect the suits have had his paper: can 
never prove that story didn’t get into paper, but I’m 
going say that there are things that should have gotten 
into our paper that haven’t.’’ Since the case, says dole- 


‘There are things that should have 
gotten into our paper that 
We’ve been little less 
aggressive [since being sued]’ 


Paul Hogan, managing editor, The Tampa Tribune 
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Dick Krantz, investigative reporter, WITG-TV, Washington, D.C. 


don’t think the Sharon and Westmoreland 
cases have changed anything. 

you’re telling the truth story and 
can prove it, you can get the air’ 


fully, been little less aggressive. There are sit- 
uations haven’t covered that otherwise might 

should emphasized that, while the chill real, 
not ubiquitous. For instance, Dick Krantz, who has worked 
Washington, D.C., says, aren’t very dif- 
ferent from how they’ve ever been. don’t think the Sharon 
and Westmoreland cases have changed anything. find 
there’s lot freedom investigative reporting. It’s 
pretty clear that you’re telling the truth story and can 
prove it, then you can get the 

Many journalists voiced similar business-as-usual views. 
What surprised me, however, was the number journalists 
willing concede that libel indeed forcing them back 
off. There are more and more Paul Hogans out there, jour- 
nalists who cannot speak about libel without catch their 
voice. Nor the impact limited small organizations, 
the common wisdom has it. Organizations large and small 
have been struck and few emerge from the exper- 
ience unchanged. 


The Paso experience 


There are more than 1,700 daily newspapers the United 
States, and The Paso Times typical many them. 
Its newspaper staff young most reporters are their 
middle late twenties and overworked. The paper’s 
circulation 58,000 may seem small city like Paso, 
but many its 470,000 residents speak English only 


second language. The Times, Gannett paper, undertakes 
occasional investigations, but doesn’t often rock the boat. 
Nonetheless, the most powerful news organization 
town, favorite target libel suits. 

1978, the conclusion highly publicized drug- 
conspiracy trial, reporter Ron Dusek wrote column ques- 
tioning the fairness the federal justice system Paso. 
The column, which appeared the commentary page, was 
especially critical assistant U.S. attorney Jim Kerr, who 
had prosecuted the drug case. The column implied that Kerr 
had cheated his duties federal prosecutor, and 
asserted that, closing arguments, Kerr re- 
sponded with $40 million libel suit. Almost six years later, 
March 1984, the case finally came trial. was high- 
lighted emotional plea from Kerr, who told the jury, 
have blot record. want this blot The 
paper’s case was weakened when became clear during the 
trial that the Dusek column had been written haste and 
had gone into the paper without editorial review. After de- 
liberating for more than eight hours, the jury ruled favor 
Kerr and awarded him $3.5 million, million 
punitive damages one the biggest libel awards Texas 
history. 

verdict had very great says David Crow- 
der, reporter with the Times for more than four years. 
scared the hell out the publisher editor. That definitely 
trickled down the point near Some 
relief came January, when the judge reduced the award 
$600,000, but, says Crowder, case like this always, 
always the back people’s minds. It’s clear that this 
case and the threat other lawsuits has affected the kinds 
stories after and the risks we’ll 

Not everyone has been affected. Gary Scharrer, who cov- 
ers politics for the Times, maintains that ‘‘nothing has 
changed the aftermath the Kerr adding, 
don’t see any lingering Other Times reporters, how- 
ever, say that since the Kerr verdict came down reporters 
have found more difficult report on, among other things, 
the filing personal-injury lawsuits. Management’s ra- 
tionale that Texas state law does not consider civil suits 
privileged information. Most other Texas papers, however, 
freely report such suits. the Times, reporters frequently 
have wait until the suit comes trial, and that can take 
long time. 

Last May, for instance, reporter Molly Fennell looked 
into contempt motion filed over child-support provision 
paternity-suit settlement involving state representative 
running for reelection. With three phone calls, says Fennell, 
she was able ferret out the whole story, including 
admission from the legislator himself that had diverted 
child-support money into his reelection campaign. 
case was not trial until month after the election,”’ 
she says. had the story week before the 
Nonetheless, she was told hold off until the contempt 
motion went court. ‘‘I don’t think this would have hap- 
pened before says Fennell, who goes say, 
less aggressive 

Editor Barbara Funkhouser acknowledges that the Kerr 
case was disruptive, and says that the paper has become 
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more ‘‘careful’’ and since the decision was 
handed down. Funkhouser says that the failure edit the 
Kerr column was have smarter, 
lot she says. I’m going write the paper 
that ‘Kerr lied,’ have got completely prepared 
defend Funkhouser says she now confers more fre- 
quently with the paper’s lawyers, but adds that they ‘‘are 
instructed get things into the the chilling 
effect, Funkhouser philosophical: think exists, but 
think important that the press continue its job 
this survive free country. can’t descend into 
covering the (The paper says that will probably 
appeal the Kerr decision.) 

Funkhouser does not have lot time dwell the 
Kerr case these days, for the Times now preparing 
defend itself against yet another libel suit, this one brought 
by, among others, former mayor. how 
Funkhouser refers the suit, and promises even 
more draining than the Kerr case. 


The cold front and chilling factors 


The preoccupation with libel dates back about 1980, the 
year the Libel Defense Resource Center (LDRC) was set 
clearinghouse information for anxious news or- 
ganizations. 1981 the industry was rocked two de- 
cisions. The small Alton, Illinois, Telegraph was forced 
into bankruptcy court $9.2 million award over mem- 
orandum that was never even published. And Carol Burnett 
won $1.6 million judgment against the National Enquirer, 
case that gained widespread attention. 

widely assumed that, since then, the number libel 
suits has risen dramatically. This does not seem the 
case. number cases brought appears about 
the same the says Paul O’Brien, U.S. general 
counsel for Mutual Insurance, one the major libel carriers. 
are probably few more settlements and losses, but 
isn’t great Larry Worrall Media Profes- 
sional Insurance Inc., another major insurer, perceives 
increase filings about percent but notes that 
this falls far short the recent surge malpractice filings 
against doctors and lawyers. state after state, media at- 
torneys almost unanimously say that they detect new 
wave litigation. And suits from public officials seem 
exception the rule. 

What has changed dramatically the willingness juries 
rule against the news media and give away the farm 
the process. According the LDRC, before 1980 only 
one libel award had ever topped million; since then, two 
dozen such have been handed down, aver- 
aging more than million each. one remarkable case, 
Texas appeals court overturned million award against 
The Dallas Morning News, asserting that the jury had found 
evidence defamation but had simply acted out 
and prejudice against News orga- 
nizations fare well the appeals level, the Morning 
News case, but often takes years and many thousands 
dollars get there. 

growing unpredictability suits also troubles jour- 
nalists, fostering many fatalistic sense that they will 
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sued matter how careful they are. Fort Pierce, Florida, 
for example, was sued hairdresser whose 
back was shown for few seconds during program the 
local gay community. 


t’s not even necessary make get sued. 
Many litigants now bring suit simply for being shown 
Editorials, cartoons, even restaurant 

reviews are coming under increasing fire. The intent many 
such suits would seem harassment and intimidation. 
Leading practitioners the art are Synanon, the Church 
Scientology, and the Lyndon LaRouche organization. But 
public figures, too, are finding libel handy tool for si- 
lencing critics. For instance, New York developer Donald 
Trump recently filed $500 million suit the Chicago 
Tribune and its architecture critic for making light his 
plan build the world’s tallest building New York. Over 
the past ten years, The Charleston Gazette West Virginia 
has been hit with twenty-five suits; the thirteen pending 
1984, ten were brought public officials, candidates, 
and attorneys. One Republican candidate sued over car- 
toon showing him elephant-tamer, claiming por- 
trayed him practitioner bestiality. 

These suits are not only being filed; many are being al- 
lowed trial. The LDRC recently calculated that 
those cases which defendants ask for summary judgment, 
three every four suits are dismissed without trial 
proportion that has remained constant over the last four 
years. But Henry Kaufman, the center’s general counsel, 
says that more and more tending believe that this 


‘The verdict had very great effect. 


scared the hell out the publisher 
and editor. That down 
the point near hysteria’ 


David Crowder, reporter, The Paso Times 
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isn’t the whole observes that the figures don’t 
account for the possibility that news organizations, per- 
ceiving increasingly hostile judiciary, may filing fewer 
motions for summary judgment. fact, many the lawyers 
talked believe that judges are becoming much stingier 
granting summary judgment. This can have enormous 
impact news organizations, forcing them spend years 
defending themselves against flimsy suits. 

The defense burden nicely illustrated the Point Reyes 
Light, the California weekly that won Pulitzer Prize for 
its exposés Synanon. The which has circulation 
only 3,500, was hit with six suits, brought lawyers 
connected with Synanon, totaling more than one billion 
dollars. Publisher David Mitchell has spent the last six years 
fighting the suits; has thus far managed get five the 
six cases dropped and hopes the last will also dropped. 
had thought our one protection was that were 
small that judges would less likely let this string out 
says Mitchell. retrospect, may have been 
naive assuming 

Mitchell has survived thanks the pro bono assistance 
prominent San Francisco law firm. For less fortunate 
publishers, every the lawyers causes the legal bill 
mount. today’s climate, aggressive weekly like The 
Highlander Marble Falls, Texas, can spend much 
$700 month lot money for paper with circulation 
10,000. Legal fees account for some percent all 
the costs incurred defending suits, and while insurance 
policies generally cover those expenses, their deductibles 
can heavy burden. 

Jack Anderson worries lot about things like deductibles. 
recent years, Anderson has been sued by, among others, 
Synanon, former Representative Lionel Van Deerlin, and 
the right-wing Liberty Lobby; all these suits are being 
allowed trial. are permitting everything 
decided American says Anderson, whose 
column appears 900 newspapers. the litigation 
costly. I’m not CBS The Washington Post. don’t have 


‘Judges are now 
permitting 
everything 

trial. And 

the litigation 
costly. I’m not CBS 
The Washington 
Post. don’t have 

their resources. 
Every dollar pay 
has come out 

the pockets 

reporters’ 


Syndicated columnist 
Jack Anderson 


their resources. Every dollar pay has come out the 
pockets fact, every case that goes 
trial costs Anderson $25,000 deductible the salary 
equivalent one staff member. Accordingly, when 
writes potentially troublesome piece, Anderson longer 
asks his lawyers the standard question win 
court?’’ Now asks, the case trial?’’ De- 
pending the answer, says Anderson, have decide 
the story was worth 

The really scary thing that, from the insurance stand- 
point, the day reckoning only just arriving. For the 
past five years, insurance rates have remained fairly steady. 
But they are about skyrocket, reflecting both general 
rise libel costs and the more specific burden the Sharon 
and Westmoreland trials, which together cost the insurance 
companies estimated $10 million. Premiums are the 
process rising 100 percent more; deductibles will jump, 
too. fact, Mutual Insurance instituting radical new 
policy that will replace the traditional fixed deductible with 
percent proportionate one. Such policy will make 
publishers even less willing risk suits the future and 
more ready settle those that occur. 


The smaller they come, the greater the chill 


Needless say, the rising cost insurance will hit smaller 
outfits with special force. Consider what’s already occur- 
ring. The Paso Times least has Gannett standing behind 
it; many others must alone. The case the Alton 
Telegraph has been well chronicled. According lengthy 
September 1983 Street Journal article, the Telegraph 
has virtually gone out the investigative reporting business. 
editor and publisher Stephen Cousley put it, 
you gun-shy you nearly lost your livelihood and your 

That sentiment being expressed one form another 
hamlets and towns across America. says 
Homer Marcum, editor the weekly Martin Countian, 
located the coal-mining reaches eastern Kentucky. 
Since starting the paper decade ago, Marcum has been 
sued seven times, most cases single local attorney 
and politico (see Martin 
July/August 1981). Marcum has managed dispose all 
the suits: five were dropped and one was dismissed 
summary judgment; Marcum won the only one that went 
trial. the process, though, has accumulated legal bills 
$20,000 $30,000, and, because insurer will touch 
him, all has come out his own pocket. 
says the thirty-seven-year-old Marcum. 
the last nine years, I’ve had spend average 
one day week court-related matters giving depo- 
sitions, looking for records, and the like.’’ The result, 
says, that not aggressive used be. When 
write, second-guess myself much that the words them- 
selves come seem 

For small-market stations skittish the best 
circumstances libel poses threat that only the most 
courageous dare confront. The case WBRZ-TV Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, illustrates what small broadcasters are 
against. Operating relatively small city, WBRZ 
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Earl Golz claims 
that The Dallas 
Morning News fired 

part 
deal keep 
Abilene National 

Bank from suing. 
Editor Langer says, 
“Earl was term- 
inated because 
wrote bad 


Earl Golz, formerly with 

The Dallas Morning News. 
Inset: Ralph Langer, 
executive editor, 

The Dallas Morning News 


CJR/Perry Alan Werner 


something oddity that airs four hour-long inves- 
tigative pieces year. Each undergoes intensive legal scru- 
_tiny. attorneys spend great deal time with the 
says news director John Spain. 
really becomes The station frequently slapped 
with suits, and even though none has ever gone trial, 
Spain adds, they still drive legal costs. don’t think 
the average broadcast station will through that,’’ says 
Spain, who president-elect the Radio-Television News 
Directors Association. why don’t see much 
investigative reporting small television 


porting. The Sun News Myrtle Beach, South Car- 
for example, does not pretend 
muckraker. don’t have large enough staff 
investigative says Michael Pate, executive vice- 
president the paper, which has circulation 25,000. 
just day-to-day Even then, there’s 
plenty keep the young, fourteen-reporter staff busy. Myr- 
tle Beach located South Carolina’s booming resort 
and developers are hurriedly erecting condominiums 
every patch beachfront. Unfortunately, Myrtle Beach 
also located Horry County, among the most litigious 
the state, and this creates endless legal problems for the 
paper. few years ago, The Sun News lost suit over 
article that, reporting trial, had transposed 
two names. That miscue cost the paper $35,000. Last year, 
the paper was again sideswiped. Paraphrasing county of- 
statement, Sun News article had reported that 
‘undercover narcotics detective had been fired for having 
false about drug bust. fact, the 
detective had signed false affidavit. the sole basis 
that distinction, the man claimed had been defamed and 
filed suit. Horry County jury agreed with him; its award: 
$3.5 million. 

Such experiences have left The Sun News reeling. Highly 
litigious individuals, including some powerful developers, 
been singled out for flag’’ attention whenever 
they turn news stories; most unlikely that anything 


effects are not restricted investigative re- 
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even remotely controversial about them will make its way 
into the paper. The paper’s insurance rates have 
says Pate. 


The termination Eari 


Size does not guarantee protection against the cold. Consider 
the following sequence events The Dallas Morning 
News: 

July 1982. The News runs copyrighted front-page 
story revealing that the FBI probing questionable loan 
transactions the Abilene National Bank; the story, 
veteran reporter Earl Golz, details loans the bank has made 
several financially precarious oil concerns. Appearing just 
four days after the Penn Square Bank folded Oklahoma, 
the article sets off estimated $50 million run Abilene 
National. 

July 12. Bank attorneys meet with News executives and 
threaten file $190 million libel suit against the paper 
unless runs immediate retraction. Later the day, 
managing editor Ralph Langer summons Golz and the sto- 
ry’s editor, Wayne Epperson, and tells them with evident 
agitation that $190 million suit could break the paper 

July 14. The News features the front page its busi- 
ness section article headlined ABILENE CHIEF OUTLINES 
BANK CONDITION. The article repeats almost verbatim 
statement from bank chairman Don Earney asserting that 
the bank financially sound and its loan losses negligible. 
The bank takes out full-page ads the South- 
west edition The Wall Street Journal and several Texas 
newspapers. The ads contest nine specific points the 
article; they also personally attack Earl Golz. 

July 28. Ralph Langer calls Golz and Epperson and 
demands their resignations. Epperson agrees; Golz refuses. 
July 29. Golz fired. 

August Abilene National Bank goes under. merged 
with Dallas-based bank holding company. Abilene Na- 
tional chairman Earney fired. 

August Both The New York Times and The Washington 
Post run stories quoting federal banking officials saying 
that the bank went under because bad loans. 
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August 14. The News runs Associated Press story 
revealing that Abilene National was insolvent June 30, 
week before Golz’s story ran. 

May 1983. Golz files suits against the paper, the bank, 
and Earney, claiming that they had conspired have him 
terminated. effect, Golz claims that the paper fired him 
part deal keep the bank from suing. 

Since the Golz affair, Ralph Langer has been promoted 
executive editor the News. met him for breakfast 
Dallas one recent morning. was terminated because 
wrote bad Langer told me. his dealings with 
the bank, Langer says, you’re right, you tell them 
hell. When you’re not right, you look ways the 
story should changed 

The Abilene National story was far from airtight. Ques- 
tions arose, for instance, over the sum Golz gave for the 
bank’s outstanding letters credit; the bank claimed that 
the figure was out date and inflated the true amount 
factor three. Abilene National also questioned Golz’s 
statement that the bank had sold sizable loans the prob- 
lem-plagued Continental Bank. Golz maintained that 
the story was accurate these and other key points, 
confirmed the bank’s collapse. Any probiems, says, 
resulted from his having write the story single day 
order beat competing news organization. 


the Golz affair had any lasting effect the 
paper’s coverage? Langer bridles the sugges- 
plains: one ever indicated that [Golz’s dismissal] 
was statement against investigative reporting. you watch 
what we’ve done the meantime, you’ll see obviously 
isn’t Indeed, the News has run some hard-hitting 
pieces the last two years. particular, the paper mounted 
two-month investigation into local condominium boom 
and, series articles, showed that was jerry-built 
$500 million tenuous real estate loans. The articles, 
which named plenty names, led the collapse the 
Empire Savings Loan Association, the biggest such fail- 
ure the nation. Another story 1983 led investi- 
gation into the finances the state attorney general. More 
recently, February, the paper ran mammoth eight-part 
series, titled and Unequal,’’ which documented 
patterns illegal segregation federally subsidized hous- 
ing across the country. 

Meanwhile, February, Earl Golz, unable find daily 
newspaper job, accepted offer from The Star, weekly 
magazine published Rupert Murdoch. (By early April, 
his suits against the bank and the paper were reportedly 
close being settled.) mild-mannered man fifty, Golz 
speaks about his experience with remarkable lack ran- 
cor. becomes most animated when talks about the 
opportunities missed for following his original story 
Abilene National. After his article appeared and before 
his dismissal, Golz says, was not permitted write 
anything about the (Asked this was true, Langer 
refers the many questions raised about the July story 
and says, damned right.’’) Golz believes that, 
result, the bank got off easy. got three interesting phone 


calls from unidentified sources who said just gotten the 
tip the iceberg. But the editors said that the future 
anything written about the bank would handled the 
business department. was 

February 19, 1985. Former Abilene National chairman 
Don Earney and other bank officials are indicted fifty- 
three counts embezzlement and fraud said have con- 
tributed the bank’s collapse 1982. 


Frostbite the McClatchy chain 


Few organizations have been more harassed libel than 
the McClatchy Newspapers California, owner the Bee 
papers Sacramento, Fresno, and Modesto. its most 
highly publicized case, McClatchy has been sued for $250 
million Senator Paul Laxalt over 1983 story charging 
that money was skimmed from casino while Laxalt 
was its principal owner. The suit, was not filed until 
almost year after the Bee story appeared, came time 
when ABC and CBS were considering airing stories 
Laxalt. McClatchy, owner the Bee papers, charged 
column last September that Laxalt had filed the suit 
solely order deter the rest the media from pursuing 
the story. stand the story without 
wrote. The company has since filed countersuit against 
the senator. Unfortunately, the paper’s libel problems run 
much deeper than Laxalt. Denny Walsh, author the 
casino-skimming siory, puts it, the least our 

1978, the McClatchy organization established three- 
reporter team, headed Walsh, Pulitzer Prize winner, 
investigate organized crime and corruption Fresno 
County, which reputed have plenty both. For four 
years, the team turned out one article after another for The 
Fresno Bee, exposing ties between public officials and or- 
ganized crime, irregularities the district attorney’s office, 
the unsavory past racetrack operator, and the systematic 
fixing traffic tickets. All told, the articles make file 
more than 300 pages. 

Through the Fresno project drew two libel suits 
not unusual for investigation such scope. But 
May 1982, during the discovery process one the cases, 
all hell broke loose. Sitting for deposition, Denny Walsh 
named more than dozen individuals members the 
mob’’; also submitted more than 1,300 pages 
documents linking Fresno-area officials, businessmen, 
and attorneys elements organized crime. The Fresno 
Bee not only published the names; also provided detailed 
summaries the documents. Two months later, one those 
who had been named, developer Edward Kashian, filed 
million lawsuit. named, among others, the paper, 
Walsh, the two other members the investigative team, 
and the two Fresno Bee reporters who wrote the stories 
based Walsh’s deposition. June 1983, three other 
individuals cited Walsh had also sued the paper. 

suits quickly paralyzed the investigative team. 
became throughly enmeshed litigation, fact, that 
was forced disband. Because his time-consuming legal 
obligations, Walsh has not written single story the last 
eighteen months. Another member the investigative unit, 
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Jerry Bier, succeeded having his name removed from the 
Kashian case, but took him full year so, even 
though had not had hand preparing the articles 
question. Bier has since returned his beat Fresno city 


but because Kashian’s lawyers are still trying dis- 
his sources, some people are reluctant talk him. 


Meanwhile, The Fresno Bee has virtually given coverage 
its own legal travails, even though the judge involved 
has made some highly questionable decisions (such re- 
fusing take himself off the case even though his son was 
implicated one the Bee articles). Most important 


lot the material uncovered the Fresno team has 


not been published. (Two the Fresno suits against the 


have been 


Sacramento, met with McClatchy, retiring 
editor Frank McCulloch, and reporters Walsh and Bier. 
was leery such collective arrangement re- 
porters don’t often talk freely front their bosses but 
the McClatchy outfit refreshingly open. The two-hour 
session was spirited, fact, that times the four seemed 
almost forget presence. 
All present agreed the symptoms that the wave 


lawsuits had forced the Bee back off its Fresno investi- 


gation. But they differed the whys and wherefores. 
investigative team longer said Frank McCulloch, 
whose retirement plans will have take into account his 
continuing legal obligations the paper, because 
we’re afraid have it, but because its members have be- 
come full-time many eight lawyers are 
working the Bee’s various cases, McCulloch pointed out, 


‘with legal fees running into six figures year. 


C.K. McClatchy, owner the Bee papers (inset); reporter 


Jerry Bier (above); and (right) editor Frank McCulloch with reporter 


Denny Walsh (foreground), searching for document 
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Denny Walsh offered different perspective: 
view, The Fresno Bee has been reluctant give its lawsuits 
much coverage. That’s the chilling effect the reluctance 
cover these 

Jerry Bier agreed: turned over lot information 
Kashian. Hundreds pages were submitted. All that 
part the public record. I’d have liked see covered. 
But none has been 

McClatchy: comments suggest that de- 
cision was made not anything. But nobody made 
suggestion that otherwise. the lawsuits started 
adding up, there was less and less time for Denny and his 
colleagues their journalistic work. the end 
1982 the team went out business. that was the purpose 
the lawsuits, then suppose you could say that the folks 
who mounted this campaign have been 

Walsh: Kashian material] could gold mine 
for someone who wanted follow itup. opinion, 
Kashian and his attorney are obviously trying create 
chilling environment. see that direct challenge 
responsibility. cover every time came 

McClatchy: think Denny making mistake. Readers 
would see running this just because the guy had filed 
suit against 

Bier: there’s difference the chilling ef- 
fect affects reporters and editors. was sued story 
was not even involved with. Then, see nothing done 
with it, have judge rule against you and not even have 
that covered, when you’re getting knocked down all the 
time, it’s little frustrating not see come out 

McClatchy: reader doesn’t care about these things. 
would viewed vendetta The Fresno Bee. It’s 


‘The investigative team longer exists, 
not because we’re afraid have it, 
but because its members have become full-time litigants’ Frank 


all: Courtesy McClatchy Newspapers 
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matter journalistic responsibility. But share Jerry’s 

Clearly, the four men’s shared ordeal bound them 
way that made any journalistic differences insignificant. 
Toward the end the session, Denny Walsh seemed 
speak for all four: was extremely ambitious un- 
dertaking devote three reporters full-time for five years 
explore allegations corruption the community. bet 
look long time find comparable 
Unfortunately, the project’s demise hailstorm law- 
suits makes repetition improbable for years come. 


the land the giants 


The behemoths the news business the networks, 
prestige dailies, big chains, and newsweeklies enjoy 
cushions against libel. obvious one virtually unlimited 
financial resources. Time laid out more than million 
defending single paragraph against Ariel Sharon, and CBS 
spent Westmoreland and his attorneys half-million dollars 
into the hole. The New York Times has hard-and-fast policy 
against settling lawsuits out court for money; Knight- 
and Gannett also have reputations for standing firm. 

When comes lawyers, the big outfits use only the 
best. This was dramatically displayed during the West- 
moreland trial, when CBS’s David Boies administered 
TKO Dan Burt. Expert counsel also keeps many story 
out the courtroom altogether. course, such advice 
exacts price, and not just legal bills. lawyer 
the newsroom more dangerous than putting reporter 
says Lyle Denniston, who covers legal affairs for 
the Baltimore Sun. Most reporters spoke with, however, 
had nothing but praise for their lawyers, aware that good 
one can save them many hours the witness stand. 

But even the giants cannot buy protection against the 
pernicious psychological effects libel. Ever since 1978, 


Courtesy Main Line Chronicle 


changed 
editorial policy 
[after being hit with 
nine suits]. 
decided not 
any investigative 
work. was 
matter either 
feeding family 
spending whole 
life court’ 


Irvin Lieberman, 
publisher, 
Main Line Chronicle 


when Herbert Lando permitted plaintiffs explore jour- 
nalists’ the discovery process has become 
nightmare. Plaintiffs’ lawyers use the deposition process 
fish for incriminating evidence for use trial. CBS pro- 
ducer Barry Lando has devoted thousands hours the 
Herbert case. trial, reporters can spend days being grilled 
hostile lawyers. Notebooks are displayed overhead 
projectors and outtakes played nauseum. Libel suits have 
wrecked marriages, shattered reputations, sent people the 
hospital. not surprising, then, that they have also af- 
fected the way journalists about their work. 


CBS, the Westmoreland trial was only the latest 

several tough libel battles, and the experience has 

left lasting imprint, especially Minutes. 
question that the Westmoreland case and others 
like Sharon, Tavoulareas, Galloway have had some 
kind says senior producer Phil Scheffler. 
effect’s not quantifiable, but can’t tell you that there isn’t 
some reporter somewhere maybe even Minutes 
who’s found good story and decided let because 
didn’t need the tsouris, the 

The libel threat has forced Minutes create whole 
new position that senior editor. The editor reviews 
all interview transcripts ensure that segments are edited 
accordance with CBS News standards and make 
sure, Scheffler puts it, that one could use the outtakes 
beat over the the courtroom. 

other leading news organizations, journalists often 
profess relatively unaffected the litigious times. 
have not seen where Westmoreland has had any chilling 
effect whatsoever our work,’’ says Mark Nykanen, 
Chicago-based NBC correspondent who does investigative 
work for the Nightly News. been here for five years, 
and can’t think anything we’re doing differently. We’re 
not getting any The New York Times not exactly 
known for local investigative zeal seemed send 
message scheduling exposé New York’s medical 
examiner run during the Westmoreland trial. 

But even big organizations, observes John Hanchette, 
Pulitzer Prize winner with Gannett News Service, 
avalanche litigation has chilling effect. don’t think 
editors are coming and sitting down and saying, 
staying away from this story because possible lawsuit.’ 
But think does interfere with the winnowing process. 
Whereas before reporter would jot down three four 
ideas look into when got the time, now pre-screen 
them and choose the clearest 

libel have chilling effect?’’ asks Jeff Gerth 
The New York Times. means that I’m not going 
story because might face libel suit. But you’re 
not honest you say the threat libel suit doesn’t 
least register and through your deciding 
whether not pursue story, says Gerth, one factor 
it’s likely tie you lawsuit for five 
While the possibility litigation ‘‘is not sufficient stop 
you from doing explains, human nature, 
the threat libel suit has affect you matter how 
much you say 
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The libel capital the U.S. 


understand how libel can affect even the most tenacious 
big-city dailies, it’s necessary Philadelphia. The 
City Brotherly Love has become the libel capital the 
country. Hyperactive Philadelphia lawyers, rambunctious 
political scene, and robust press have all combined 
create highly combustible libel environment. estimated 
twenty suits have been filed the area more than dozen 
public officials, including two former mayors, five judges, 
three former prosecutors, three state and one 
U.S. congressman. For the area’s small papers, libel has 
been devastating: 

Lieberman, publisher the Main Line Chronicle 
and several other weeklies nearby Chester and Delaware 
counties, has been hit with nine suits, and result, 
says flatly, changed editorial policy. decided not 
any investigative work. Now are concerned only 
with births, weddings, deaths, and stuff like that. was 
matter either feeding family spending whole 
life 

The Welcomat, lively weekly that features regular 
forum for readers, lost its insurance after being sued three 
times less than four years (once former Mayor Frank 
Rizzo); was able secure new policy only after 
desperate scramble. 

The Philadelphia Tribune, paper serving the black com- 
munity, recently hired new executive editor tighten 
editorial procedures and thus help avoid suits. Among his 
attractive credentials: degree from Temple Law School. 
ability cover all public officials and public figures 
has says executive editor Garland Thompson. 
suits have reined our ability comment and 
analysis. just don’t want become another Alton 

organization has been set upon quite like The Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer. many Philadelphians, the 
Knight-Ridder paper with daily circulation 506,000, 
Big Liberal Media incarnate. The committed 
good, old-fashioned muckraking, tendency that does not 
endear the political establishment. 

The establishment has responded with numerous libel 
suits. June 1983, jury awarded $4.5 million Richard 
Sprague, prominent lawyer, for 1973 story that claimed 
Sprague had interfered homicide case involving the son 
close friend. This past February, Sprague sued the 
Inquirer again, this time over editorial about U.S. 
Supreme Court case which Sprague’s activities law- 
yer were alluded to. Last September, the paper lost 
$800,000 judgment former U.S. Attorney Robert 
Curran over eight-year-old story; contained error 
made rewrite man who, deadline, misinterpreted 
information phoned reporter. Both cases are 
appeal. the meantime, the paper preparing its defense 
two more suits filed members the state supreme 
court over articles alleging judicial misconduct. 
vania probably the only state the union where state 
supreme court justices have sued news organization. 

Has all this blunted the /nquirer’s aggressive instincts? 
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look recent coverage shows that clearly has not. Last 
year, for example, the paper ran more than forty articles 
demonstrating that the police department’s K-9 dogs were 
being loosed unarmed citizens, causing severe injury. 
The series prompted city, state, and federal investigations 
the K-9 force, and one-tenth its members were ulti- 
mately removed from duty. One Sunday last January the 
Inquirer gave over much its front page story detailing 
how Philadelphia judge had used his office help set 
private abortion-clinic business. And for almost two years 
now the /nquirer has been preparing investigation the 
Philadelphia court system not likely topic for gun- 
shy organization. 


onetheless, libel hangs over the paper like storm 
cloud. the newsroom, the talk frequently turns 
depositions, meetings with attorneys, and the 
cataloguing documents. Reporters worry about what 
libel suit could their lives and careers especially 
after the example the Sprague trial. that case, one 
reporter gave three volumes deposition; partly because 
health times became physically exhausted 
and disoriented. The trial itself lasted seven weeks. During 
it, Sprague’s lawyer spent hour after hour poring over the 
notes and documents that reporters had amassed the story, 
trying establish that important material had been omitted. 
also dissected the reporters’ interviewing techniques, 
claiming they had misled their subjects. Executive editor 
Gene Roberts spent six full days the witness stand. 
Though took place almost two years ago, the Sprague 
case remains vivid newsroom memories. 

Bissinger one two reporters working the 
Inquirer’s upcoming court series. met recently 
luncheonette near the downtown office discuss 
the libel threat. definitely out there,’’ Bissinger told 
me. always thinking quasi-lawyer. I’m very con- 
scious how should act and behave. I’m thinking not 
reporter but someone protecting the paper. And both- 
ers me. 

paper continues Bissinger observes. 
continues publish stories that need published. 
The biggest problem that times I’ve found I’m really 
checking myself. When started reporter, saw getting 
sued badge honor. now dread the possibility. 
know people who’ve been sued, and they went through 
hell lot. The most serious thing what does 
reporter. can really screw your life. You know you’ve 
been honest and that the facts are there, but you have 
face very good lawyers who are trying rip you apart. 
People say truth defense. But wonder truth really 

William Marimow, author last year’s K-9 series 
and co-author 1977-78 series police violence that 
won the paper Pulitzer Prize for public service; says that 
libel has caused him modify some his reporting tech- 
niques: come the conclusion that especially 
important try and use all your ingenuity and drive 
get the other side the has also rethought his 
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our plant them. 


scientific opinion. 


facts The Inquirer left out. 


NOT ONE CLEANUP WORKER HAS RECEIVED WHOLE 
BODY RADIATION EXPOSURE ABOVE FEDERAL LIMITS Radia- 
tion exposure measured and doses are expressed terms rems 
and millirems. millirem one-thousandth rem. Dose measure 
person’s exposure over period time. stress radiation without 
discussing actual worker doses The approach can 
misleading. Workers radiological areas TMI-2 are exposed radia- 
tion. worker who exposed half hour working radiation field 
100 millirems per hour will receive dose millirems. 

told The Inquirer (and reported) that 3,300 workers have been 
exposed radiation above background levels during the nearly six years 
the TMI-2 cleanup. added (but The Inquirer didn’t report) that 1,600 
those people received exposures less than 100 millirems over 
those entire six years. (Natural background radiation the Harrisburg area 
100 millirems year; the higher-altitude Denver area it’s 200 
None the remaining 1,700 workers received whole body exposures 
above the federal quarterly limit three rems. Three workers were overex- 
posed whole body basis during the March 28, 1979 accident but 
there have not been any such overexposures during the six years the 
cleanup. The federal limits for whole body exposure are based in- 
ternationally accepted estimate that one rem exposure increases per- 
son’s chances developing cancer only one per- 
cent. That’s less than risks injury death from everyday activities 
like driving automobiles consuming average amount alcohol, 
working many other industries. 


SKIN CONTAMINATIONS NOT ROUTINE, NOR DANGEROUS 
Skin contamination typically occurs when radioactive material penetrates 
protective clothing and adheres skin. told The 
there were 593 instances skin contamination TMI-2 since the 
1979 accident through 1984. They account for the hundreds workers The 
Inquirer said routinely become contaminated with radioactive 
during the cleanup. Skin contaminations, however, are not routine TMI-2. 
Their frequency has been only one for every 1,000 personhours work con- 
taminated areas, less than most operating nuclear plants. 

And the contamination not dangerous. normally washed off with 
soap and water. Typical doses are less than one millirem small portion 
skin. its 1980 report, the National Academy Science’s Committee 
the Biological Effects lonizing Radiation (the BEIR Committee) found skin- 
cancer deaths radiotherapy doses one million more times higher. Most 
skin contaminations could prevented extra layers plastic clothing. But 
that would increase susceptibility heat stress, which our indepen- 
dent Safety Advisory Board and other experts agree greater hazard than 
skin contamination. The Inquirer didn’t tell you that. 


ALITTLE SECRET THE INQUIRER DIDN’T TELL YOU not 
telling you about the amounts radiation (curies) that were involved most 
the exposure incidents reported, The Inquirer was able create some 
frightening impressions. For example, April, 1980 incident involving the 
possible exposure two TMI-2 workers plutonium, The Inquirer didn’t ex- 
that the maximum amount plutonium issue was trillionths 
curie (.000000000040) hundredths one percent the Nuclear 


cur opinion, The Inquirer misrepresented. The Inquirer was one-sided. The Inquirer ignored 
big chunks factual information, all which was available, and reached into the farthest fringes 


However you about there are facts about the cleanup TMI-2 you need know 


That’s why are running this advertisement. 


The Inquirer gave 
30,000 words Here’s 


The Philadelphia spent months looking into the cleanup our Three Mile Island Unit 
nuclear plant. From the beginning, was clear that the newspaper’s editors and reporters 
were not looking for evidence that might suggest the cleanup was progressing, that the workers 
and management were doing good job under difficult circumstances. 

was surprise when The Inquirier produced some 30,000 words selective information 
and badly distorted conclusions. Conclusions that are wrong not because say so, but wrong 
based factual information: information the public record; information available the scientific 
community; information from cleanup officials who talked the reporters length and opened 


Regulatory Commission’s permissible limit for plutonium. That amount 
small cannot detected the most sensitive and would have 
produced total dose only seven hundredths millirem over 50-year 
period. broad spectrum experts agree that such quantity medically 
insignificant. discussing the ‘‘plutonium told The 
reporters: ‘‘It’s important for you understand the smaliness the numbers 
that deal with this business, and it’s important for the under- 
That however, wasn’t shared with The Inquirer’s readers. 


INQUIRER EXPERTS HAVE LITTLE CREDIBILITY— The Inquirer 
spurned the consensus view hundreds international scientists the risks 
radiation exposure. relied, instead, four who have little support from 
the great majority radiation scientists. 

what U.S. District Judge Patrick Kelly had say last November 
about three The experts Dr. Karl Morgan, Dr. John Gofman 
and Dr. Carl Johnson after they testified radiation claims case before 
him vs. not situation where the scientific com- 
munity equally divided between two respected schools thought. case 
where there very small, but yet very vocal, group scientists, including 
Drs. Morgan and Gofman, that holds views which are not considered credible 
experts the field. This Court rejects the opinion testimony Dr. Morgan 
and Dr. Gofman because they both evidence intellectually dishonest inven- 
tion arguments protect their opinions. This Court has faith Dr. 
opinions. His work this case and the opinions expressed did 
more confuse the issues than clarify Although another the in- 
dividuals cited The Inquirer, Dr. Edward Radford, the former chairman 
the 23-member BEIR Committee, was the lone dissenter from its 1980 
report. 


INQUIRER SOURCE SAYS ‘THE TONE WRONG’ Seymour 
Jablon, scientist the National Research Council-National Academy 
Sciences, was presented key source for The Inquirer’s reporters. They 
quoted him saying that new data from studies survivors the Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki atomic bombings indicate increased risk from gamma radiation 
and will, the reporters’ words, the rewriting basic documents 
the hazards radiation However, Seymour told us: don’t believe 
that any the changes that are going suggested risk estimates will 
have anything with occupational Dr. John Auxier, who 
compiled the original Hiroshima-Nagasaki data and member the TMI-2 
Safety Advisory Board, says the occupational radiation standards are already 
set /ower levels than the new data might dictate. The Inquirer’s reporting, 
Seymour says: are lot reverberations there things did 
say, but the tone 


thought 
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RADIATION DOSES RUNNING LOWER THAN ESTIMATES Con- 
trols exposure workers the Unit cleanup have been effective that 
there now distinct possibility that total exposure over the course the cleanup 
may lower than the range and the NRC staff are estimating. im- 
portant because the mortality estimates for the cleanup which 
The Inquirer reported without explanation are based statistical inferences 
from the ultimate exposure cleanup workers group. 

The NRC staff 1984 projected overall worker exposure from 13,000 
43,000 person-rems level which, statistically, two six cancer deaths 
might expected. the general population, statistics project that among 
3,300 persons, 528 would expected die cancer from other causes.) 
far, however, only 2,100 person-rems have actually been expended the 
cleanup. point, are working have the total exposure fall within 
earlier NRC estimate 2,000 8,000 person-rems. that level, the NRC 
noted, deaths would expected. Because the low individual exposures 
involved, there also statistical likelinood that adverse health affects will 
occur. 

The Inquirer failed report that total exposures cleanup workers 
TMI-2 have been lower each year than operating nuclear plants and far below 
federal limits. 


CLEANUP OPERATIONS SAFER NOT MORE DANGEROUS 
the pace the cleanup The Inquirer reported, job 
becomes more That unfounded assumption The Inquirer. 
not so. 

focus the cleanup has been assure that worker exposures 
are maintained low reasonably achievable. During the first entries into 
the reactor building 1980, radiation levels were 240 430 millirems hour. 
But the next major step the cleanup removing the damaged fuel from 
the reactor exposures are expected seven millirems hour 
the defueling platform. That’s because the fuel will covered shielding 
water and other engineering controls will place sustain the low exposure 
levels. Like all phases the cleanup, moreover, the defueling will moni- 
tored TMI-2’s independent Safety Advisory Board, which headed Dr. 
James Fletcher, former administrator the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, and includes eminent specialists nuclear engineering and 
other related disciplines. 


INQUIRER MISREPRESENTS REAL CLEANUP The 
Inquirer was wrong when stated that workers are involved tasks that 
complish little There have been occasional problems that dictated 
tactical changes. But when recontamination was encountered some newly 
cleaned areas, the focus shifted shielding major sources radiation. The 
reporters know about our Dose Reduction Program and how effec- 
tive has been. Nonetheless, they chose highlight scattered situations that 
supposedly confirmed their thesis. The Inquirer reported that set goal last 
year decontaminating 24,000-square-foot area the auxiliary building, 
and claimed decontaminated only square fact, 
virtually all the 24,000-square-feet the floors and walls were cleaned and 
painted, but the area been released for completely unrestricted access 
because some contamination remains overhead piping and cable trays. Where 
workers are, the area clean. 

There have been major reductions dose rates the reactor building, 
and that’s real progress. But that’s not what The Inquirer told you. 


INQUIRER IGNORED PACE-SETTING PROGRAM REDUCE 
HEAT STRESS While painting GPU Nuclear not caring about the safety 
and comfort workers the TMI-2 reactor The Inquirer chose not 
report, among other things, our program for alleviating heat stress the 
buildup body heat frorn wearing protective Somehow enumerating 
the gear worn cleanup workers, The Inquirer omitted the ice vests 
developed cooperation with Pennsylvania State University and the state-of- 
the-art air-cooled suits that also have emerged from our heat stress research. 


should know! 


Those devices were relieving body heat before installed air-con- 
ditioning system the reactor building last year. 1983 (as told The 
quirer), the Multi-Tech Corporation, leading consultant heat stress, reported 
that advances generated the GPU Health and Safety staff, particularly 
with regard acquisition, modification and application personal cooling 
devices (to include bubble suits and ice vests) reflect research/development 
program which ahead the much more funded Department 
Defense programs these The Inquirer didn’t tell you that. 


UNNECESSARY USE RESPIRATORS RISKS WORKER 
HEALTH AND SAFETY The Inquirer takes exception GPU 
aim eliminating the use respirators (filtered breathing devices) when air- 
borne radiation levels are well below levels that require them. not just 
our policy. The Nuclear Regulatory Respiratory Pro- 
states that use respirators substitute for practicable engineer- 
ing controls routine opetations Respirators, the NRC 
entail greater risk accidential exposures and also subject the wearer 
additional stress and increase his risk injury interfering with his vision, 
freedom motion and ability Both the NRC and TMI-2’s 
independent Safety Advisory Board have supported our efforts reduce the 
use respirators conditions permit, because that will minimize overall risk 
the workers. The Inquirer tell you that. 


INQUIRER MISREPRESENTS TRAINING, DEDICATION, MORALE 
TMI-2 WORKERS The challenge the cleanup has attracted skilled, 
dedicated men and women from all over the country and arouna the world. 
Employees work TMI because they want to, and with full access informa- 
tion the risks involved. far, more than 3,300 workers have been involved. 
They are all given radiological training before they start work and then annual 
refresher courses. those classes, explain that there risk-free level 
radiation exposure. also present the consensus view radiation scien- 
tists that exposures within the federal occupational limits involve very small risks, 
less than those many other industries. 

When our workers have worked previously other nuclear facilities, 
obtain their prior exposure records. TMI, record their exposures for perma- 
nent storage with state-of-the-art dosimetry and computer-retrieval systems. 
are joining with five other regional utilities Nuclear Employee Data System 
(NEDS) that will provide instantaneous access permanent records medical, 
training and exposure information for workers all the nuclear the system. 

After TMI-2’s independent Safety Advisory Board met while back with 
representatives TMI labor organizations, reported that ‘‘Morale and 
the organization appeared very gratified that, because 
value our employees and provide safe working conditions for them. 


OLD CHARGES DON’T BECOME TRUE WITH REPETITION 
Charges widespread safety shortcuts that were made three employes 
TMI-2 1983, and which The Inquirer reran its series, were extensively in- 
vestigated the Nuclear Regulatory Commission, the U.S. Department Labor 
and independent investigator commissioned. Findings the NRC and 
the company investigator were that safety was not jeopardized and that GPU 
management had policy countenancing procedural shortcuts. 

One The Inquirer reporters who wrote the series was the first reporter 
whom gave detailed explanation our actions two-and-a-half hour 
interview shortly after the charges became public. reported very little 
our account then. Although later investigations supported our account, the In- 
quirer’s two reporters all but ignored those findings news repoits and the 
series well. 


We’ve given you look how selective The 
Inquirer was its reporting what they did 
not tell you that you can appreciate why say The 
series seems designed undermine the public’s 
understanding the cleanup program Three Mile 
believe The Inquirer wanted the series poorly 
our management the cleanup, and thus raise 
doubts about our readiness operate Three Mile Unit 
However, years public hearings and independent, ex- 
pert evaluations have established that the GPU Nuclear Cor- 
poration has the know-how safely and effectively restart 


what was left out. 
Utilities Corporation 


what would considered confrontational difficult 
versation being recorded surreptitiously for use evi- 
dence. feel that must walk there and announce directly 
what there for and what I’m there talk about. don’t 
try clever shrewd. lay fifty-one-and-a-half cards 
the table. don’t want plaintiff say that reporter 
tricked deceived him. have conduct myself [in 
manner that is] beyond 

Since taking over the helm 1972, Gene 
Roberts has poured his energy into making the paper 
fearless foe local corruption, and has earned the /n- 
quirer national reputation the process. More recently, 
the has come under legal attack, Roberts has 
become absorbed libel. has analyzed Times Sul- 
livan, contacted other editors besieged libel, given 
speeches the subject. 

think are careful human beings can possibly 
says Roberts. not that never make mistake. 
But almost never rush investigative piece into 
Lawyers meticulously screen all major pieces, explains Rob- 
erts, who adds that the review process for such pieces can 
take long that they get cold, and have 
back over The abortion-clinic piece, for in- 
stance, was read twice Roberts, least five times 
two other high-ranking editors, ten times the metropolitan 
editor, and four times the copy desk, not mention 
line-by-line review two lawyers. 

Nonetheless, laments Roberts, get sued 
explains: officials and public figures are using 
suits tools harassment, way gaining platform 
which vindicate themselves. And the more publicity 
that gets, the more increases. After four five officials 
sue town, when the next public official criticized, 


can’t say 

the moment 

that we’re being 

strangled. But 

the [suing] 

trend continues, 

five years from 

now might 

strangled. There’s 

only much 

litigation 

can handle’ 
Gene Roberts 
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doesn’t sue makes him look The paper 
already receiving threats about its court series, even before 
word has seen print. Roberts, who believes all public 
officials should barred from bringing suits, not opti- 
mistic about the future: can’t say the moment that 
we’re being strangled. But the trend continues, five years 
from now might strangled. There’s only much 
litigation can 


Writing with one eye the jury 


The experience helps frame argument com- 
monly made defense libel that makes the media 
more responsible. This unquestionably true. The libel 
threat forces reporters document their charges and seek 
out the other side. forces editors establish rigorous 
review procedures. The involvement lawyers helps elim- 
inate imprecise language and smoke out assertions that lack 
proper substantiation. news directors take added care 
when editing interviews. 

times, the reaching for fairness and accuracy almost 
comic. producer ABC’s 20/20 told one segment 
screened with stopwatch hand, order clock the 
amount time allotted either side; when found that 
one side had five times much air time the other, 
added material make only four times. Carlton Sher- 
wood, Washington Times reporter who has long reported 
organized crime, says that when writing stories about 
mob families, has had call the capos for comment. 
This might seem going bit far. But, Bob Greene 
Newsday observes, when investigative reporting became 
fad after Watergate, got lot very bad stories. 
One effect the growth libel suits has been scare 
lot these operators out the 

But what price! The Paso Times good example. 


Gene Roberts, executive editor, 
The Philadelphia Inquirer (inset) and Inquirer reporters 
Bissinger and William Marimow 


CJR/Sharon Gekoski/The Philadelphia Inquirer 
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The paper’s editors recognize that lax editing helped pre- 

cipitate the Kerr suit, and they are determined not let 

happen again. get that point, however, the Times had 

undergo traumatic ordeal whose chief fruits were 

newsroom, extensive second-guessing, and al- 
lergic reaction stories that might start the whole process 
again. 

other cases, the cost/benefit ratio even more lopsided. 
The Myrtle Beach Sun News must travel through seven 

hell for using the word rather than 
Tampa Tribune reporter who confuses Chap- 
ter with bankruptcy becomes dispirited the ensuing 
legal hassles that will probably leave the profession. The 
Inquirer gets wrapped eight-year suit because 
rewrite man fumbles phone call, and Denny Walsh’s tes- 
timony deposition has forced him abandon reporting 
for the foreseeable future. 

some observers, the Sharon and Westmoreland trials 

-are evidence that the system works. Solon-like judges bril- 

liantly instructed their juries the law libel, and 
Sharon jury, least, responded with Solomonic ver- 
dict. But even leaving aside questions cost and psycho- 
logical hurt, those cases are poor guides what happening 
the rest the land. Sharon and Westmoreland 
operating planes five times higher than anything we’ve 
found the state courts,’’ says Gene Roberts. 
vania, says, the word used indiscriminately 
‘to refer any critical comment made about politician. 
Moreover, adds, the courtroom, trial lawyers seize 
the most tangential aspects the reporting process 
effort divert juries and play their emotions. 

result, when media lawyers advise editors about 
copy, they may thinking not only about such matters 
accuracy and fairness but also about how all might play 
courtroom one day. And that dangerous. you 
Start looking article and evaluating terms how 
will come across jury, you’ve put huge damper 
your ability speak out freely about public says 

Inquirer lawyer Samuel Klein. how find myself 
looking these things and that’s the kind thing have 
guard 

Paul Blustein, Wall Street Journal reporter based 
Washington, says that does experience chill not 
the form having his zeal sapped, but thinking that 
reporting techniques will viewed jury 
somehow improper. For instance, they won’t understand 
the practice trading information with someone, the use 
anonymous sources, any number other things that 
can essential writing certain types stories. People 
who’ve seen things come out trial will less inclined 
things like trade information, even cases where it’s 
ethically 

Libel also keeping important information out print 
and off the air. Because subplots and secondary characters 
investigative pieces precipitate many suits, lawyers 
are cutting more and more them out stories. are 
becoming more reluctant give readers the real nuances 
says Samuel Klein. nuance the essence 
good came across many complaints about 
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instances denatured language, blunted 
leads, excised anecdotes. 

Central facts are being omitted well. February, Jack 
Anderson wrote column about the flight organized crime 
bosses from Hong Kong the United States. His evidence 
was very solid, consisting confidential documents ob- 
tained from law-enforcement agencies. But the column con- 
tained names other pertinent details the threat 
libel suit was too great. The same will hold for future 
columns the subject. done beautiful exposé 
the Hong Kong says Anderson. our lawyer 
isn’t letting press with most it. He’s protecting 
from the cost 


ore generally, libel suits are pushing the focus 
investigative reporting away from individuals 
and toward institutions. extent, this has 
occurred naturally investigative reporting has matured 
and editors have chosen after patterns abuse rather 
than isolated instances. But libel threatening take this 
trend unhealthy direction, creating type-of immunity 
for powerful figures, especially those with entrenched in- 
terests the local community. Look for more projects like 
The Dallas Morning News’s recent series national hous- 
ing segregation, which, while highly critical federal pol- 
icy, contained little that might get the paper into trouble 
with local politicians. Look for more local reports 
foreign and national affairs and other topics. 
the networks, more current events might treated 
docudrama form; CBS’s recent Atlanta Child Mur- 
for instance, using fictionalized format, signif- 
icantly reduced the threat libel suit. 

There are some rays light poking through the gloom. 
News organizations are finding novel ways fighting back. 
More and more papers and stations are filing countersuits 
against plaintiffs who try harass them. NBC was recently 
awarded $200,000 countersuit against Lyndon La- 
Rouche, and Homer Marcum Martin County, Kentucky, 
was awarded reimbursement his legal expenses and lost 
wages, plus $5,000 punitive damages. (In both cases the 
decisions have been appealed.) Jack Anderson studying 
the feasibility establishing fund award grants small 
news organizations trapped nasty libel battles. And the 
Minnesota Newspaper Association has set hotline 
provide quick, cheap legal advice editors who are 
deadline. 

Perhaps the most encouraging sign, however, comes from 
the libel plaintiffs themselves, who seem recognizing 
that there must better way. None other than William 
Westmoreland made this point recent speech the 
National Press Club Washington. chilling effect 
libel suit journalistic enterprise valid 
said. route the libel suit not good, either for 
the plaintiff defendant. many cases, the legal costs 
alone are prohibitive. The rules evidence, the le- 
galisms the court system, not promote open and free 

the general has arrived this point, can change far 
behind? 
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Neuharth’s 
technicolor baby, Part 


The adventures trend-setting tot 
TOM McNICHOL and MARGARET CARLSON 


last December, Gannett chairman 

Allen Neuharth sang the praises 
his innovative child, USA Today, 
entered its third year. With flair for 
optimism rivaling that USA Today it- 
self, Neuharth called the paper part 
hope journalism, Gannett 
national forum that re- 
flect all our images inspect all 
our problems and project our 

Pretty ambitious claims for paper 
which the longest stories screech halt 
after 1,000 words. But then Neuharth 
pays heed the critics who deride 
his who raise questions 
about the future USA Today, which 
lost more than $100 million 1984. 
Neuharth told the stock- 
holders, that have every reason 
confident, and none cocky, 
about USA Today after two 

While his full-color paper continues 
run only the red, Neuharth can 
rightly claim less tangible victory for 
his pet project the influence USA To- 
day continues have newspapers 
throughout the country. Splashes 
color, graphs, charts, and move toward 
short, easily digestible news nuggets are 
some the ideas which growing num- 
ber local papers are borrowing from 
Nation’s 

Even some USA Today, the ea- 
gerness others follow its lead 
puzzling. From the start, the paper was 
conceived being class its own, 
hybrid working outside the traditional 
standards gumshoe journalism. The 
working model for the paper was, and 
still is, television highly visual 
read’’ sold coin boxes de- 


his annual address stockholders 


Tom McNichol staff writer for The Wash- 
ington Weekly; Margaret Carlson Wash- 
ington bureau chief for Esquire. Jonathan 
Poses helped with research for this article. 


signed resemble seventeen-inch tel- 
evision set. While few local papers have 
been willing quite that far, some 
have adopted best ideas from USA 
phrase with many defini- 
tions there are editors. Meanwhile, 
some papers scramble resemble USA 
Today, the nation’s newspaper seems 
content resemble nothing more than 
itself. 

The format the typical USA Today 
news story has changed little since 
the paper’s debut (see Neuharth’s 
Technicolor March/April 
1983) that most its editors and writers 
can recite their sleep: the short 
snappy lead (as spend 
much more than save 
eat our liver few paragraphs 
elaboration and quotes, and, finally, 
what are known the the 
bulleted list boiled-down facts and 
statistics. times, the paper’s highly 
stylized format has apparently had 
effect even people interviewed 
USA Today: many them have shown 
suspicious willingness talk the 
first-person plural, and refer the 
United States consistently ‘‘the 


Happy talk the nation’s 
nicepaper 


More striking the paper’s optimistic 
the prevailing editorial 
perspective that allows readers view 
glass half full rather than half empty. 
Optimism has always been chief tenet 
chairman Neuharth, who often speaks 
terpoint the prevailing journalism 
despair presumably practiced other 
papers. The journalism hope has be- 
come part the paper’s format, every 
bit important the full-color weather 
map and the expanded sports section. 
For headline writers, the formulaic op- 
timism has sometimes meant sticking 


yellow, smiley faces events that most 
papers would portray tragic. de- 
scription airline crash the very 
first USA Today, September 15, 
1982, the genre: MIRACLE: 
327 SURVIVE, DIE. 

The prevalence the good-news per- 
spective has not been lost its practi- 
tioners. Staff members jokingly refer 
Nation’s And while some 
editors say that many the good-news 
excesses are being eliminated, USA To- 
day isn’t ever likely draw criticism for 
being purveyor gloom and doom. 
Recurring articles pop psychology 
studies that blow both good and ill are 
often accompanied headlines which 
suggest that the ill nothing worry 
about. recent wire story about the pace 
life six countries was purged its 
negative lead before made the front 
page USA Today. UPI’s lead: 
pan’s people walk faster than Ameri- 
cans, their clocks are more accurate, and 
their clerks sell stamps more ef- 
USA Today’s upbeat rewrite: 
race through life pace second 
only the Japanese, says six-nation 

Publisher Cathleen Black unapol- 
ogetic about the nature the product 
which, she reminds inquisitive visitors, 
not meant appeal primarily re- 
porters and editors. the first paper 
written for she says. its 
marketing, USA Today unabashedly 
trumpets its Dr. Feelgood approach. 
handout advertisers, Washington 
Post story headlined FAA FINDS SOME 
FLAWS AIRLINES juxtaposed with 
the USA Today headline the same 
day: AIRLINES GET GOOD MARKS FOR 
SAFETY. The message blazoned above 
says, Today’s Positive Journal- 
ism Creates Positive Environment for 
Your 

Putting the best light possible the 
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news does seem selling papers. The 
crucial circulation survey the Audit 
Bureau Circulation, released June 
1984, showed paid circulation 
1,138,030. the paper’s figuring, 
however, the total comes 1.3 million, 
the 200,000 difference resulting from in- 
clusion paid circulation 
(USA Today president Lee Guittar pre- 
fers sales papers that 
airlines and hotels discount. 


Today’s losses 
tomorrow’s gains? 


Even with circulation 1.3 million, 
the paper far from profitable. Last 
year’s $100 million loss will probably 
reduced somewhat this year. Bruce 
Thorp, newspaper analyst for Wall 
Street’s Lynch, Jones, Ryan and 
editor Morton Research Newspaper 
Newsletter, goes along with the paper’s 
higher circulation figures but says 
won’t profitable until its promotion 
costs down and its advertising goes 
up. That won’t happen, says, until 
advertisers are convinced about who and 
how loyal the readership is. Madison 
Avenue likes pool readers locked 
into five-day-a-week buying pattern 
rather than one that changes constantly, 
depending who’s catching plane 
that day. President Guittar says the 
paper’s readers are not everchanging 
lot, pointing out that percent the 
readers take the paper mail carrier, 
opposed buying vending ma- 
chines newsstands. Guittar also points 
out that readership stayed constant ex- 
cept for minor expected blip downward 
when the price went last August from 
quarter thirty-five cents. 


demographic studies commis- 
sioned USA Today and con- 

ducted Simmons Market 
Research Bureau promise deliver just 
the audience that advertisers are tripping 
over themselves reach these days. Pre- 
sented advertisers short form 
facts’’ and calling the paper’s 
readers variously the 
ing the studies conclude that 


women (generously assuming 3.3 read- 
ers per copy sold), aged twenty-one 
forty-four, who seem everything 
but sleep. There are many volumes, each 
with cover sheet and headline pro- 
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claiming that USA Today readers are 
and, according one market fact, heavy 
drinkers: young, affluent profes- 
sionals who enjoy life are more likely 
than the average person consumers 
percent frequent alcoholic beverage 

But Madison Avenue remains wary. 
Part the problem that many the 
paper’s young, upscale, eager con- 
sumers are sports fanatics and heavy tel- 
evision viewers groups that 
advertisers already know how reach. 


Moreover, while USA Today must com- 
pete head-to-head with the newsweek- 
lies, lacks not only their highly loyal 
readers but also the 
high pass-around rate and long (by news- 
paper standards) coffee-table life. 
William Gloede, reporter Ad- 
vertising Age’s New York bureau, ob- 
serves, want know 
whom their advertising reaching. 
They like know the reader’s name, 
address, and zip Analysts be- 
lieve that more credible demographic 
surveys and higher rate subscribers 
opposed newsstand purchasers will 
help nail down just who these million- 


Gannett’s home base and boss: The tower that will soon house 
national headquarters rises (foreground, below) alongside the USA Today tower 
Rosslyn, Virginia. Chairman Neuharth (inset) gleefully displays his baby. 


USA Today read million men and 


ah Re 3 


plus readers are and attract more adver- 
tising. Meanwhile, USA Today’s 
pages have inched from 6.9 pages 
1982 9.08 1984 and the company 
expects advertising good enough 
bring the paper into the black 1987. 

Publisher Black, who helped turn 
New York magazine into fat advertising 
book when she was publisher there, says 
that advertising already running dou- 


ble what was for the first quarter 
last year among the advertisers the paper 
wants most: automakers, investment 
firms, and the liquor industry. Two ma- 
jor advertisers who measured response 
through the use toll-free telephone 
numbers say they were pleased the 
large number calls they got. 

While Wall Street analysts don’t ex- 
pect any breakthrough local advertis- 


Everybody’s doing it: not only the U.S. that USA Today’s 

innovations are being imitated. The paper’s format showing papers far 
away Greece. lawyers object what they consider 
infringements the trademark and and say they will 
respond such infringements ‘‘by taking all appropriate 


ing, which accounts for about percent 
the base most newspapers, there 
hope that the paper’s new section 
called Across the will 
attract new customers. True, ads for 
such things flawless diamond solitaire 
rings from the Fort Worth Gold and Sil- 
ver Exchange and degrees from Pacific 
Western University work, life 
academic experience: residency re- 
seem unlikely attract the 
tony emerging achiever, but the money 
these advertisers pay for space just 
green Tiffany’s. 

Advertising Age’s Gloede says 
thinks that Madison Avenue starting 
make room for USA Today. ad- 
vertising agencies which can make 
break you are just beginning come 
around, creating whole new category 
the budget for this 
says. And concludes, just might 
able get back the thunder television 
stole from newspapers the 

the meantime, some the red ink 
has been reduced result last year’s 
price hikes. Even with the added reve- 
nue, however, the paper will continue 
dip into the deep pocket its parent, 
Gannett, which was able absorb USA 
Today’s 1984 loss $100 million with- 
out moving decimal its $196 million 
profit. That profit comes from Gannett’s 
highly successful chain small mid- 
dle-sized newspapers with combined 
daily circulation 4.8 million, well 
from North America’s 
board company, sixteen radio and six 
television stations, and the recently ac- 
quired Family Weekly, Sunday mag- 
azine insert with 12.8 million readers 
(third only Guide and Parade). 


Colorful, quick and contagious! 


USA Today’s influence extends beyond 
the Gannett papers. The good ideas 
inventive use color, clear graphics, 
informative weather map, and compre- 
hensive sports statistics have had 
obvious impact. But other, more contro- 
versial USA Today trademarks have also 
caught the short, no-jump feature; 
the celebrity-watching; the surveys 
trivial subjects; the mood-boosting hype 
that pumps everything, including air- 
plane crashes. Roy Peter Clark, associ- 
ate director the Poynter Institute for 
Media Studies, which funded the 
stock the St. Petersburg Times Pub- 
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reporter 
The Virginian-Pilot/Ledger Star 
“Black Political Power 
the South” 


JOHN 
senior editor, These Times 
“Development American 
Conservative Politics (1945-85)” 


DAVID LAMB 
Cairo bureau chief 
The Los Angeles Times 
“The Arabs Today” 


magazine published the Foundation. 


JUDGES FOR THE 20TH ANNUAL 
COMPETITION INCLUDED: 


Andrew Barnes, president/editor, St. Petersburg Times 
(1969 APF fellow) 
Mary Clay Berry, freelance writer (1976 APF fellow) 

Karen DeYoung, foreign editor, The Washington Post 


Katherine Winton Evans, editor, 
Washington Journalism Review 


Steve Hess, senior fellow, The Brookings Institution 
Michael Janeway, editor, The Boston Globe 

Anthony Marro, managing editor, Newsday 
Gene Roberts, executive editor, The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Robert Samuelson, contributing editor, Newsweek 
(1982 APF fellow) 


Maureen Santini, White House correspondent, 
The Associated Press 


THE 

ALICIA PATTERSON FOUNDATION 

ITS TWENTIETH ANNUAL 
FELLOWSHIP WINNERS 


GUY GUGLIOTTA 
foreign reporter, The Miami Herald 
“Argentina (1976-83): 
The Military Power” 


ALMA GUILLERMOPRIETO 
reporter, The Washington Post 
“Rural Life Today the 


STEPHEN SHAMES 
freelance photographer 


“Child Poverty 


APF FELLOWS (1966 1985) 


Marjane Ambler 
Ann Banks 
Andrew E. Barnes 
John Baskin 

Mary Clay Berry 
Kai Bird 

Paul Brodeur 
Susan Brownmiller 
Rita 

Roger Cohn 

James A. Conaway 
John Conroy 

Orde M. Coombs 
Richard Critchfield 
Kenneth Crowe 
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Lewis H. Diuguid 
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Leonard Downie 
Margaret Edds 
John Fleischman 
Janes Gereben 


America” 


Joseph Goulden 
Wade Greene 
John T. Griffin 
Guy Gugliotta 
Alma Guillermoprieto 
David C. Hamilton 
Paul Hendrickson 
Mark Hopkins 
Jim Hougan 
Darrell Houston 
Susan Jacoby 
George Johnson 
Frank Johnston 
John Judis 
Elizabeth Kaye 

Scott Keech 
Robert Kleiman 
David Lamb 
Evelyn Leopold 
Penny Lernoux 
Richard Levine 
Frank Lipsius 


European Economic Community” 


SPENCER SHERMAN 
Supreme Court correspondent, 
“The Struggle The Hmong 

America” 


Bruce Locklin 

Jim Magdanz 
Mike Masterson 
Ron McCrea 
David A. Meeker 
Lael Morgan 
Jack Nessel 

Don 0. Noel 
Stephen Oberbeck 
David Owen 
Richard Pearce 
David Peyton 

B. J. Phillips 
Elizabeth Pond 

Reid 

Marc Reisner 
Boyce Rensberger 
David M. Rorvik 
Trudy Rubin 
Robert J. Samuelson 
Moises Sandoval 
Maggie Scarf 
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lishing Company, says, see the effect 
USA Today newspapers every- 
where look, across the board, for good 
and for Clark jokes about Turk- 
ish paper encountered; filled with 
color and graphics, with bold blue 
logo, looked for all the world like USA 
Today more than 5,000 miles away. 
can’t read says, I’m 


‘USA Today was 
the first daily paper 
fully realize 
that quite few 
sports junkies are 
actually 
statistics junkies’ 


sure the paper was called To- 
day.’ (Actually, the paper, published 
Izmir, called Yeni Asir, which means 
New Century.) 

The Atlanta Journal and Consti- 
tution, which originally thought the up- 
paper would threaten its circulation, 
the changes were dramatic and imme- 
diate full-color weather map, bright 
splashes color where gray had pre- 
dominated, and fewer jumps. USA To- 
day, turned out, didn’t hurt the 
circulation Atlanta’s two dailies; 
fact, circulation the Journal-Consti- 
tution papers has increased. But report- 
ers say that this hasn’t diminished the 
editors’ desire for short, pieces. 
Reporters and editors were told staff 
meeting that the Journal-Constitution 
should strive cross between The 
New York Times and USA Today 
difficult genetic feat, the newsroom later 
joked, not unlike trying cross Eleanor 
Roosevelt and Derek. The mutant 
product was have stories the nine- 
paragraph range; there were 
more than two jumps off each section 
front; graphics were straightfor- 
ward and plentiful; and more good news 
should get into the paper. 

Although never threatened USA 
Today, the Detroit Free Press has, none- 
theless, made some changes. Publisher 
David Lawrence says has taken page 
from USA Today’s ‘‘sports coverage, its 
good sense what readers want, its use 


color and informational 
And, adds, raised our con- 
sciousness about Today’s Free 
Press has shorter, snappier stories, 
fewer jumps, stories which assume 
readership heavily dependent televi- 
sion, and front-page stories whose 
choice times based more the 
accompanying color picture than tra- 
ditional news judgment. 

USA Today may even having some 
effect The Wall Street Journal. The 
Journal’s managing editor, 
Pearlstine, told meeting editors and 
bureau managers last fall that the paper, 
whose circulation had dropped percent 
the preceding twelve months, was fac- 
ing growing competition from, among 
other publications, USA Today. 
called for shorter stories and fewer 
jumps, well better, 
coverage. 

Nowhere the impact USA Today 
more evident than the sports sections 
newspapers throughout the country. 
USA Today was the first daily paper 
fully realize that quite few so-called 
sports junkies are actually statistics jun- 
kies. This thought particularly 
true the white-collar sports reader, 
who may spend most the day working 
with numbers and feels right home 
viewing sports through statistical lens. 
For these readers, USA Today’s statis- 
tically deep sports coverage their chief 
motive for buying the paper. addition 
the predictable locker-room responses 
sports figures, USA Today’s sports 
section features team standings with sep- 
arate home-and-away records, inning- 
by-inning descriptions the scoring 
each major league baseball game, and 
daily sports graphic rep- 
resentation that day’s morsel sports 
trivia. Studies commissioned USA 
Today have shown the paper’s sports 
coverage particularly strong 
draw, supported less sci- 
entific observation copies the 
paper left behind bus terminals and 
train stations the sports section often 
missing. 

Taking their cue from USA Today, 
dailies have beefed their sports 
sections with reams statistics. The 
Chicago Tribune now runs daily sta- 
tistics graphic which direct re- 
flection USA Today’s Snapshot 
philosophy,’’ according Tribune 


sports editor Gene Quinn. When USA 
Today developed They 
inning-by-inning recap how the 
runs were scored each major league 
baseball game the previous night, the 
clamor from sports editors for similar 
information led introduce its Spe- 
cial Sports Statistics wire. For extra 
$300 week, many papers now receive 
the wire’s torrent sports statistics. 

the powers-that-be USA Today, 
such imitation flattering proof that 
they’re doing something right. 
don’t mind [other papers] imitating USA 
said chairman Neuharth 
recent media symposium Chicago. 
all, that’s exactly what USA To- 
day did. simply stole the best ideas 
and concepts from television, from 
newsmagazines and newspapers across 
the (Neuharth, incidentally, 
one the few newsmakers who can re- 
liably counted refer this coun- 
try 


euharth’s media theory reduced 
factoid length simple: 
there are new ideas, only 


new ways package them. that re- 
spect, would hard say that USA 
Today hasn’t been successful. Scorned 
the rank-and-file journalism’s old 
guard when was launched, USA Today 
has quietly convinced its share editors 
re-evaluate the look and content 
their own papers. Rather than meeting 
the television threat doing more 
what the electronic media have hard 
time pulling off long take-outs 
complex subjects more editors are 
now battling television its own color- 
happy turf. 

But imitation were the sole measure 
USA Today’s success, editors the 
paper probably wouldn’t sound un- 
certain when they talk about the future 
the paper. Though few doubt Gan- 
nett’s commitment the success the 
paper, the sincerity the readings 
from chairman Neuharth’s book op- 
timistic quotations, editors realize that 
there limit even the most prom- 
ising experiments. The bottom line 
Neuharth’s technicolor baby will 
drawn either red black and, some 
point the future, the success failure 
USA Today will reduced Snap- 
shot bar graph depicting Gannett’s profit 
margin. 
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discovered greed, 
love, power, tragedy, death, 
treason, and mutiny. 


discovered America. 
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Thedisease 
that will not die... 
untold story. 


THE TEN LEADING CAUSES DEATH THE UNITED STATES 
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CERTAIN CAUSES 
MORTALITY 
EARLY INFANCY 


SOURCE: National Center for Health Monthly Vital Statistics Report, Vol. 29. No. Supplement 1978. 


Many believe that pneumonia disease the past—long ago conquered 
antibiotics. The fact that pneumonia strikes between 400,000 
people, causing from 20,000 50,000 deaths each year, according U.S. Government 
reports. high percentage these illnesses and deaths can prevented—by vaccine 
that has been developed, tested and proven effective. 


few million people are immunized; many millions more should be. Unfortunately, 
the very people most susceptible pneumococcal pneumonia—the elderly, those with 
history chronic ailments, such respiratory illnesses, heart disease, diabetes and 
others—may not know about the vaccine. They need informed. 


Public attention, mainly through the media, has been mobilized fight against 


disease—notably polio, other childhood diseases, hypertension, glaucoma, TB, and others. 


The time now for pneumococcal pneumonia that hit list. 


For information about pneumococcal pneumonia vaccine, call write: 
Public Affairs Department, Lederle Laboratories, 


Wayne, New Jersey 07470, 201/831-4684. 
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How stations 
are trashing history 


future historians search 
for old news footage 
study U.S. history, culture, 
philosophy, psychology, they will 
find that huge chunk the daily record 
missing. The nation’s 862 commercial 
television stations are throwing their old 
tapes away, letting them deteriorate, ed- 
iting what remains, and saving only 
those clips some employee considers 
The problem nationwide 
and critical. With estimated million 
hours newsfilm and tape encroaching 
their office space, local news ex- 
ecutives frequently turn expedient 
solution: they are ordering their staffs 
throw the stuff out. 

political scientist today wanting 
study the governorship of, say, Califor- 
nia’s Jerry Brown, might logically con- 
sider using the news files 
Sacramento’s CBS affiliate, KXTV, lo- 
cated less than mile from the state cap- 
itol. There, however, she would 
find only handful snippets man 
who played pivotal California 
social history. one great Orwellian 
historical edit, Brown has been ex- 
from KXTV’s And left 
the governorship only January 1983. 

The reason Brown was literally wiped 
out that KXTV was saving money 
recycling its $20 videocassettes after 
preserving the news for only two years. 
was pennywise and pound 
says current KXTV news director Roger 
Bergson, who now planning com- 
puterized archive that will able in- 
dex many years tape. The station will 
save much tape can find room 
for, Bergson says, buying itself time 
think about what later. 


Bryan Jay Bashin has worked assistant 
assignment editor for KPIX-TV San Fran- 
cisco and assignment editor for KXTV 
Sacramento. now editor the Center 
for Science Reporting, Sacramento-based 
science news syndicate. 
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The wisdom saving old news foot- 
age was demonstrated earlier this spring, 
when the 1984 film ‘‘The Times 
Harvey won Oscar. af- 
fecting documentary about the life and 
death assassination San Francis- 
co’s first openly gay supervisor, made 
extensive use the news archive 
KPIX San Francisco. 

While many local television stations 
have neglected their newsfiles, the three 
national networks have long maintained 
comprehensive ones. CBS has set na- 
tional archival standard saving copies 
everything and depositing them with 
the Library Congress; some this 
material also sent the National Ar- 
chives and other public archives around 
the nation. NBC and ABC maintain re- 
spectable film and video libraries. The 
Public Broadcasting Service’s national 
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collection, however, embarrass- 
ment. Warehoused Virginia are some 
35,000 programs dating back 1952 
with almost way use them. 
viding access not our highest prior- 
says PBS senior vice-president 
Downey. recognize our cul- 
tural responsibility physically protect 
the With visiting hours, 
subject index, and money develop 
access, the fruit more than billion 
federal support for public television 
has been simply entombed. 

Only handful stations employ 
librarians archivists manage their 
remaining files. few local historical 
societies have taken interest local 
news materials. WMAR Baltimore 
has been doing some archiving. But this 
activity represents, best, scattered 
and small-scale response large and 
growing problem. 

don’t get consensus what 
says Fay Schreibman the 


National Jewish Archive Broadcast- 
ing, department the Jewish Museum 
New York, ‘‘a few old technicians 
with closet full tapes they have 
saved over the years will constitute the 
[local] history the last 

stations are trashing these mate- 
rials for variety reasons. Space 
newsfile can contain much mil- 
lion feet film roughly 25,000 film 
cans, which might, compactly stored, 
occupy large conference room. Cost 
another reason: proper environmental 
storage large archive costs about 
$50,000 per year. 

Then, too, there local television’s 
historically apologetic attitude toward its 
news really wasn’t 
that important the beginning,’’ ob- 
serves Schreibman. news depart- 
ment all commercial stations was not 
the flagship for the station; the enter- 
tainment section was. There wasn’t any 
money preserve the film And 
when stations changed over from news- 
film videotape, Schreibman points 
out, many stations simply junked the 
film. 

The transition from newsfilm vid- 
eotape, which began the late 1970s, 
almost complete. Today, few major- 
market stations even possess the old 
16-millimeter film cameras. 

first, the old film libraries were 
used daily. But stations accumulated 
several years’ worth video images, the 
old film was less useful. Today, major 
station like KABC Los Angeles will 
refer its old film archives once every 
few months. Eventually many stations 
decide the archive taking more 
space than it’s 

Since most stations’ videotape news- 
files are now three eight years old, 
the moment decision has come for old 
film, some which dates back TV’s 
postwar beginnings. 

Should TV’s tapes escape being re- 
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cycled into oblivion, another problem 
will soon threaten them humidity. 
Videotape’s plastic base gradually de- 
stroyed water Videotape 
stored haphazardly warehouses, with- 
out climatic control, will hydrolyze 
only ten twenty years even sooner 
the humid East, South, and Midwest, 
according Jim Wheeler, video en- 
gineer with Ampex Corporation. 
first enemy humidity, the second heat, 
the third dust, and the fourth stray mag- 
netic Wheeler says. Yet, ac- 
cording one concerned observer, 
James Henley, executive director the 
Sacramento History Center, when sta- 
tions move their archives out the 
newsroom they generally store them 
hot warehouses leaky tin sheds 
dusty temporary outbuildings. The re- 
sults are predictable. 

Wheeler has seen videotape become 
useless after only few years im- 
proper storage. may 
says, the year two thousand 
will have lost the taped programs 
the nineteen-sixties they are not prop- 
erly stored and handled.’’ The loss 
especially ironic because easily pre- 
ventable. Ampex still has the first vid- 
eotape ever broadcast, 1956 Douglas 
Edwards news report. Wheeler describes 
that videotape, kept dry and cool, 
could last for 500 years and through 
10,000 playings. 

Compounding the archivists’ prob- 
lems the huge variety film and video 
formats used during the past forty years. 
There are several film systems, and also 
three-quarter-inch, one-inch, and two- 
inch videotapes; each requires special 
playback unit. Some these machines 
are working antiques. Archivists have 
little idea where obtain the machines 
how repair them when they break 
down. 

Any institution acquiring station’s 
newsfiles faces mammoth bibliographic 
challenges. Stations may have primitive 
indexing systems none whatsoever. 
researcher looking for, say, Ronald Rea- 
gan’s 1967 statements abortion may 
have through many 1,200 
reels film shot 1967 find the ones 
needs. best, knowing specific 
date would limit the search three 
four reels. 


Local news librarians are typically 


low-level employees; their high turnover 
rate creates more problems. One librar- 
ian might file drunken-driving accidents 
under police code another 
under the driver’s name under 
ences youth culture the 1960s can 
al’s name. Worse still, the index card 
itself may missing, many the 
most important ones are. 


rofessional archivists say that 

political and legal considerations 

may underlie the reluctance 
local station owners retain archives. 
[local executives] view in- 
stitutions, archives, academia the en- 
says Schreibman, the National 
Jewish Archive Broadcasting. 
ing over newsfiles might allow some 
professor ivory tower put down 
local news, show what they’re 
doing for the legal aspect 
keeping archives, CBS News archi- 
vist Sam Suratt explains, 
good deal concern local stations 
that law enforcement agencies could 
subpoena material and fishing 
expedition. Then cameramen would be- 
come arm the law stations don’t 
want that.’’ (More than one news direc- 
tor told that newsfiles were destroyed 
because ‘‘I’m tired answering sub- 
Without the film tape there 
is, course, nothing subpoena.) 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has never required stations 
save videotapes. One reason some sta- 
tions chose save them was that the 
FCC did require stations keep logs 
programs and the tapes could used 
substantiate log. However, the com- 
mission dropped the log-keeping regu- 
lation last September. 

Even conscientious stations man- 
age save their files, they may find 
hard persuade archive accept 
them. Historical associations often 
maintain archives, but, says Stephen 
Gong, assistant director the National 
Center for Film and Video Preservation 
Los Angeles, usually want 
something discrete, something that they 
can put shelf, like twenty cardboard 

University libraries, for their part, 
commonly consider video the province 
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DOES THE PAST DRIVE THE FUTURE? 


BUCKBOARD MEETS BUCK ROGERS: 


vehicles. Both about have been socialite. Instead 
same size, with four wheels, scientist— renowned for her SMIFHSONIAN WORLD 
designed explore frontier. studies fleas. What her past 
Co-produced WETA, Washington, D.C. 
build our Find out Usable Past? and the Institution. 


medieval English Smithsonian World television 


the Percys for 700 years. special airing May 29th the 
preserving the past? host will author and historian 


Miriam Rothschild. She could David McCullough. 


© 1985 McDonnell Douglas Corporation 
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other university departments. Indeed, 
virtually every archive, institution, li- 
brary, and television station seems 
think someone else taking care tel- 
evision. 

Meanwhile, throughout the 1970s 
stations were discouraged from donating 
tapes revision the tax law that 
allowed deduction only for the actual 
costs the raw film. (The revision was 
designed prevent President Nixon 
from taking huge write-offs donating 
his papers). Recently, new interpreta- 
tions tax regulations have allowed 
fairly hefty deductions. Over the past 
few years, for example, Sacramento’s 
KCRA has donated seven million feet 
film the Sacramento History Center; 
the film’s value was appraised about 
million, sum which the station was 
presumably able write off char- 
itable donation. The center, scheduled 
opened will provide public 
access KCRA’s thirty years local 
newsfilm. 


sheer volume the many 

thousands hours local news 

being accumulated each year pre- 
sents some difficult choices. Should 
everything saved? How can anyone 
predict what will later become valuable? 
Soon after Robert Kennedy’s 1968 as- 
sassination, news employee re- 
membered the assassin’s face and name: 
Sirhan Sirhan. Hadn’t been inter- 
protest earlier that year? The employee 
contacted the New York station and dis- 
covered that the film had already been 
discarded the ground that the protest 
story did not seem significant. 

Britain, the BBC has special 
monthly committee decide which ma- 
terial save permanently. the 
some larger stations employ people 
stories from their 
files. KNBC Los Angeles, enor- 
mous local newsfilm cache system- 
atically videotape editor 
Deborah DeHart. have been given 
authorization destroy some 
she says. will toss sound bytes not 
aired; altogether toss about thirty per- 
cent four-hundred-foot reel 
When DeHart started work the 
film unit January 1982, she recalls, 
she confronted different filing sys- 
tems arranged over fourteen years. For 


the first year cleaned boxes film 
the 

The small community individuals 
interested preserving news foot- 
age was scheduled meet New York 
April form plan action. this 
meeting, whose hosts were the CBS 
News Archives and the National Jewish 
Archive Broadcasting, all the national 
and local organizations involved 
preservation considered plan presented 
newly formed group within the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts the 
National Center for Film and Video 
Preservation (NCFVP). 

The meeting, and the new NCFVP, 
should provide more coordination 
among the few existing archives. 
Though not archive itself, the NCFVP 
plans develop National Moving Im- 
age Database master index all 
U.S. television news collections. Indi- 
vidual archives could use the system 
much libraries use Library Con- 
gress card catalogs organize and 
make public their holdings. The center- 
piece the NCFVP plan the design 
and use. microcomputer software 
provide access each archive’s files and 
allow rapid conversion file systems 
one national standard. 

Another encouraging development 
was the announcement late this winter 
that the NEA’s sister agency, the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities, 
would set Office Preservation. 
Ultimately, the two agencies may work 
together carry out research tech- 
niques for preserving film and video. 
Last year the networks spent be- 
tween million and $12 million for film 
and video preservation; the NEA spent 
roughly $500,000. one includes some 
small preservation projects the Library 
Congress, the National Archives, and 
other federal agencies, the total federal 
commitment film and video preser- 
vation about million or, Ste- 
phen Gong the National Center for 
Film and Video Preservation puts it, 
one-quarter the cost lousy the- 
atrical Add the money that 
networks spend archiving and the an- 
nual total might between $20 and $30 
million. 

Meanwhile, hundred storage 
sheds, equipment-choked basements, 
and trash-filled cabinets, the raw history 
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NEW TEAM ROUT RUPE? 


Hoge apes saucy Aussie, scores scoops, 


hen James Hoge arrived 
the new publisher 
the New York Daily 

News last April, faced 

challenging task. Not 

only did have find 

some means persuad- 
ing more New Yorkers buy the paper 
whose daily circulation had shrunk 
500,000 six years; also had 
get more papers off the presses and out 
New Yorkers. Many presses were shut 
down, the result two-year-old ren- 
ovation program that was behind sched- 
ule and over budget. Others were 
running below speed. What’s more, the 
News’s fleet delivery trucks was 
such sad shape that often the papers 
couldn’t delivered newsstands fast 
enough reach the morning com- 
muters. 

was surprised the extent and 
complexity the production problems. 
Half the equation the News’s success 
service getting the papers out there 
consistently says Hoge, who 
was previously publisher the Chicago 
Sun-Times. other half product, 
making livelier, aggressive, entic- 

the editorial side, Hoge has 
launched new feature sections, gossip 
columns, and business section; revived 
columns city and state politics; em- 
phasized banner headlines and reinsti- 
tuted newsier five-column format; 
pumped more space into the local news 
and sports holes; added more television 
coverage; and restored some the snap 
and sizzle the old Daily News head- 


Terri Schultz-Brooks director under- 
graduate studies the journalism depart- 
ment New York University, and free- 
lance writer. 
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two tabs fight for turf 


TERRI SCHULTZ-BROOKS 


lines (RONAWAY! FRITZ GETS BLITZED 
the paper proclaimed the day after Rea- 
gan’s reelection). 

the production side, all the presses 
are rolling again. this June, Hoge 
says, all final four-star editions will 
printed around midnight include 
late-breaking news and sports scores. 
The News’s owner, the Tribune Com- 
pany, which also publishes the Chicago 
Tribune, has spent $10 million 171 
new delivery trucks, and agreed fi- 
nance better maintenance and replace- 
ment program for the paper’s fleet. 

But perhaps the cheeriest news for the 
News that circulation rose 30,000 
during the last quarter 1984, hopeful 
(although far from definitive) sign that 
the paper reversing its fourteen-year- 
long circulation slide. News re- 
gaining the readers says Hoge, 
better production, distri- 
bution, and livelier 

While the News with 1.3 million 
daily readers remains the country’s 
largest general-interest daily newspaper, 
open question whether the 
changes made the works will keep 
the paper business over the long haul. 
The answer that question depends, 


large part, whether the next couple. 


years the News can pull enough 
profit asset rather than con- 
tinued liability its midwestern parent. 
Over the past three years the Tribune 
Company has poured $130 million job 
buyouts and renovations into the paper, 
just give enough boost turn 
itself around. That turnaround still 


the offing; the paper barely broke 


last year. projecting operating 
profit above $10 million this year. 
the face the domino-like toppling 
half dozen urban papers the last 
few years, most media analysts have 


been skeptical about the News’s sur- 
vival. question whether any ur- 
ban market can support [even] two 
profitable, commercially competitive 
papers over the long says John 
Morton, media analyst for Lynch, Jones, 
Ryan Washington, D.C. few 
exceptions primarily the Sun Belt 
and Denver there longer any 
major city that carries two strongly 
papers. Almost everywhere 
else, one the papers, and sometimes 
both, are losing money. Morton 
adds, there market that can sup- 
port two, New York. And anyone 
can improve the fortunes the News, 
Hoge can 

the newsroom, morale generally 
up, although few reporters have left 
since Hoge’s arrival, worn down the 
corporate politics and job insecurity 
the last few years. But many who remain 
are optimistic. me, morale the 
highest it’s ever says David 
Medina, general assignment reporter 
who has been with the paper for twelve 
years. new life the news- 
room. We’re encouraged after sto- 
ries like Mack truck. We’re not 
apologizing for ourselves 


The News’s triple bind 


The News’s most urgent need regain 
circulation and lots it. And this 
struggle for readers, the News caught 
unenviable triple bind. Not only 
does have beat the Rupert Murdoch- 
owned New York Post its own game, 
with screaming headlines, lots crime, 
and bright, up-to-the-minute sports cov- 
erage; must also compete against the 
more sedate Newsday and the other 
healthy suburban papers that ring Man- 
hattan and provide commuters with val- 
uable local news. the same time, 
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must appear sufficiently 
attract some The New York Times’s 
readers and advertisers. 

While hard believe that any 
paper can successfully become more 
sensational and more serious the same 
time, that precisely the row that the 
News trying hoe. And the News’s 
major retail advertisers are watching the 
effort carefully. 

very important, extremely im- 
portant, for the paper gain back cir- 
culation. can’t afford lose any 
says Matthew Serra, president 
Gimbels East, which last year in- 
vested $8.9 million dollars the 
News. The News still holds hefty lead 
over the other city papers market pen- 
etration (this includes actual sales within 
the city’s five boroughs, plus the number 
pass-along readers); its penetration 
percent against percent for the 
Post and percent for the Times, ac- 
cording the most recent Scarborough 
Report for the New York market. But 
advertisers want the kind proof re- 
newed vigor the paper that only cir- 
culation numbers can provide. 

Hoge’s strategy after younger 
people working service jobs Man- 
hattan, middle-class blacks and Hispan- 
ics, women, and people the suburbs 
closest the city, while still trying 
hold the paper’s traditional blue- 
collar readers. the same time, 
hoping that the News’s demographics 
will slide slightly upwards. don’t see 
them going significantly upper 
says Arthur Reiner, chairman and chief 
executive officer Macy’s New York, 


another major News advertiser ($10.1 
million year), which has shifted 
more and more its dollars the 
Times and suburban papers has 
sought upgrade its own image. 
they have better job expanding 
their readership base into the upper in- 
come end the middle class.”’ 

revamp the editorial end, Hoge, 
who forty-nine and New Yorker 
birth, hired his new editor Gil Spen- 
cer, who fifty-nine and was formerly 
the editor the tabloid Philadelphia 
Daily News. Spencer knows newsrooms 
from the bottom up, having started out 
copyboy The Philadelphia In- 
quirer, then moving stints 
reporter, sportswriter, photographer, 
and editor small East Coast papers. 
While editor The Trentonian, New 
Jersey, won Pulitzer Prize for edi- 
torials scandals the state govern- 
ment. Spencer known for his wit, his 
volatile temper, his impatience with 
frequent Spencer epithet), 
and his fierce love for old-fashioned 
Front Page-style newspapering. 

their managing editor, Spencer and 
Hoge chose James Willse, forty, for- 
merly managing editor the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner. There had put 
together team tough investigative 
reporters, something the News would 
like this year. One Willse’s as- 
sets that street-smart native 
New Yorker for whom the Daily News 
was for twenty years much part 
life stoop ball and the subway. 
was Jimmy Cagney sort paper,”’ 
Willse recalls. might talk out the 


“Right now, 

fiddling 
with the editorial 
mix, says Hoge, 
who speaks that 
fiddling bland 
generalities 


James Hoge, 
publisher 

the New York 
Daily News 


side its mouth, but would tell you 
the truth. But lost sense itself. 
became little 

More than half the top editorial po- 
sitions the paper have been filled 
new people. ‘‘Right now, there lot 
fiddling around going with the 
editorial mix, says Hoge, who speaks 
that fiddling bland generalities 
broad range arts and 
news presented dramatic 
strong, provocative sports 
His quarter-decade experience 
reporter, Washington correspond- 
ent, editor, and then publisher the 
Sun-Times, combined with advanced 
management training course Harvard, 
has made him master the polite but 
noncommittal reply. 


The Post chase 


Hoge’s most immediate target clearly 
the Post target that causes the ad- 
renalin pump swiftly through the veins 
the News’s reporters and editors. 
the greatest newspaper fight 
the says editor Spencer en- 
thusiastically, two street tabs 
going each The fight has 
extra edge because Murdoch bought the 
Sun-Times out from under Hoge 1983, 
outbidding group local investors 
Hoge had organized. Hoge left the 
day Murdoch took over (see 
Hits Chicago! City Strikes 
May/June 1984). 

Day after day, flat-out play for 
Post readers, the News comes out with 
headlines blazing CRAZED MOM KILLS 
TWO CHILDREN, and COPS TORTURE 
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SUSPECT: THEY DID JUST FOR FUN. 
blatant imitation the Post’s popular, 
gossip-filled Page Six, the News started 
its own variant, where proudly dis- 
plays cartoonist Paul Rigby, whom 
hired away from the Post’s Page Six. 
(The Post, turn, hired columnist Beth 
Fallon away from the News.) But its in- 
side news pages are not nearly sen- 
sational politicized those the 
Post, which has habit campaigning 
for its favorite politicians its news sto- 
ries. the other hand, because its 
desire cast wider net, the News’s 
news judgment often seems wobbly. 
Some days, its headlines are aimed 
the traditional, older News reader (SAY 
AIN’T SO, JOE, mourned the day after 
former Jets star Joe Namath got mar- 
ried); some days goes after the upscale, 
better-educated crowd (EDIFICE COM- 
PLEX, punned, announce proposals 
for new sports stadiums). its head-to- 
head contest with the Post, sometimes 
blows page-one proportions story 
dubious distinction: BRITS HEAD OFF 
BEATLE KIDNAP, banner head shouted 
last winter; the story, about plot kid- 
nap Linda McCartney, was year old. 

another winter day, ran two- 
page photo spread the attractive owner 
lingerie boutique modeling her 
wares her store window before as- 
sorted New Yorkers which might well 
appeal the Post’s readers, but risked 
alienating the younger upscale women 
the News trying attract. 

erratic now. We’re taking 
risks. There will better mix 
flash and substance within the 
says Spencer. 

But since Spencer has come board, 
the News has also beaten the Post re- 
peatedly solid coverage local sto- 
ries. When sixty-seven-year-old 
woman named Bumpurs was 
shot and killed police officer while 
being evicted from her Bronx apartment, 
was News reporters who dug wit- 
nesses who later testified before the 
grand jury; who first learned that the 
shooting incident had happened thirty 
seconds, not over much longer period 
time, police first reported; who ac- 
companied Mrs. Bumpurs’s relatives 
when they visited her blood-stained 
apartment for the first time after her 
death; and who dug out the information 
that she had been only one month behind 
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her rent. Again, when Bernhard 
Goetz turned himself for shooting four 
black teenagers who said had been 
harassing him subway, was News 
reporters who revealed that witnesses 
could corroborate Goetz’s entire story, 
and who first learned that tape played 
before the grand jury had been tampered 
with. 

pursuing stories like bull- 
dogs. We’re getting our teeth into them 
and just won’t let go. We’re pushing that 
extra inch after says Mar- 
cia Kramer, the paper’s Albany bureau 
chief. 


News also seems in- 
creasing its coverage events 
black communities re- 
flecting part effort at- 
tract middle-class black 
readers. The paper predictably 
bannered Reagan’s State the 
Union address (it supported Reagan 
the election); but overline that 
same front page boasted that 
praises Harlem for her work 
caring for babies who are born with their 
mothers’ drug addiction; and the bottom 
third the page featured photo 
seven-year-old black girl killed hit- 
and-run driver, along with notes her 
classmates had written the child’s 
mother. 

contrast, the Post generally ignores 
the black community, except focus 
blacks accused crimes. When one 
Goetz’s shooting victims sued Goetz for 
million, the Post’s front page head- 
line screamed WHATTA NERVE! 

the News succeeds luring away 
Post readers, would not only per- 
sonal triumph for Hoge, but relief for 
some the city’s advertisers. The News 
and the Post have similar demographics 
(and the Post’s may even better than 
generally supposed, for 
who read The New York Times the 
morning are often seen reading the Post 
the way back home), but advertisers 
have proved resistant selling their 
wares the Post. They prefer the flex- 
ibility the News’s zoned advertising, 
especially for readers the Bronx, 
Queens, and Brooklyn. the 
time-proven; pulls better than the 
says Matthew Serra Gimbels. 
Further, many find Murdoch’s strain 
Fleet Street journalism hard live with. 


though the Post has done hell 
job numbers, its overall image 
bad that some advertisers won’t 
touch with ten-foot says Jack 
Cohen, director print and outdoor me- 
dia buying for Doyle Dane Bernbach. 
While the Post’s circulation has risen 
from 600,000 more than 900,000 
since 1978, dollars have not followed 
suit. The Post’s market share adver- 
tising remains fairly flat about per- 
cent, despite its huge circulation gains; 
the News’s share remains flat about 
percent, despite its circulation loss. 
(The Times’s share about percent, 
according Media Records, orga- 
nization that monitors newspaper adver- 
tising.) result, says newspaper 
analyst John Morton, the Post has been 
losing about $10 million year. 

lot the Post’s circulation has been 
pumped through expensive promo- 
tional Wingo-style games; this has 
forced the News the same. Last 
year, the News spent million pro- 
motional games. While advertisers don’t 
mind the use games tool gain 
readers attract mainstream 
readers, and that’s our customer base,”’ 
says Serra they are expensive main- 
tain and hard give without subse- 
quent circulation loss, something neither 
the Post nor News can afford right now. 
like says Morton. 
they get there, they are very 
difficult get rid 


Wanted: blue-collar yuppies? 


Advertisers are impressed Hoge 
his reputation successful Chicago 
publisher, and his smooth good looks 
and prep school charm, which help him 
move comfortably New York’s 
business circles. And they take benign 
view his moves expand the paper’s 
business and entertainment coverage 
approach used with some success 
gain Sun-Times readers the Chicago 
suburbs. 

The Tuesday business section, which 
Hoge launched last fall and expanded 
this spring, making conscious effort 
keep its readers happy. 
offers advice which automated 
teller machines are easiest use, which 
cellular mobile phones work best, where 
get the lowest rates auto loans. 
are absolutely not going 
insists the News’s business editor, 


57 


Steven Yahn. would like 
broaden out incremental way the 
up-and-comers the business world. 
But will faithful the middle 
class. Around here, the Hoge-Spencer- 
Willse policy engraved stone: we’re 
here serve those million-plus readers 
now 

Still, hard see how taxi driver 
Queens would relate recent busi- 
ness section page-one stories like the one 
Union Carbide’s $18 million write- 


down fourth-quarter earnings cover 
costs incurred the Bhopal, India, dis- 
aster. Such stories are clearly there 
attract the attention the corporate 
community. ‘‘It shows the business sec- 
tor that the News aiming reach more 
involved citizens,’’ says Cohen Doyle 
Dane Bernbach. 

This eclectic and risky blend old 
and new seems most apparent, and 
somehow more palatable, the feature 
sections. recent Sunday, the 


paper’s YOU section carried breathless 
page-one New York magazine-style ar- 
ticle the high-fashion interest In- 
dia. (The lead reflects the tone: was 
almost New Year’s and the elite New 
York fashion was dither. The world 
was enter 1985, and there was 
Page two appealed dif- 
ferent kind woman, with glowing 
review the updated feminist health 
book The New Our Bodies, Ourselves. 
And page three ran full-page interview 


Inside the News: discrimination work? 


When news broke that New Jersey Sen- 
ator Harrison Williams was one the 
targets the Abscam probe February 
1980, Daily News assistant metropolitan 
editor Richard Blood sent for David 
Hardy. Following tip-off that Williams 
was under federal investigation, Hardy, 
the paper’s New Jersey statehouse cor- 
respondent, had interviewed Williams 
Washington two months earlier. Sum- 
moned the newsroom, began 
research the lead story for the next day’s 
paper. Then-metropolitan editor Richard 
Oliver arrived and Hardy was told in- 
stead put what knew about the story 
into memo. court later this year 
Hardy will argue that was taken off 
the Abscam story because black. 
Hardy and seven other black employ- 
ees are suing the News obtain pay 
raises, reporting assignments, and pro- 
motions they say have been denied them 
because institutional racism. The 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission also suing, charging the paper 
with widespread discrimination its ed- 


itorial department. Daily News manage- 


ment denies the charges and 
that its decisions promotions, trans- 
fers, and story assignments are protected 
the First Amendment. 

Hardy, who joined the News 1967 
and chairman the paper’s black cau- 
cus, says didn’t fully realize that 
had been taken off the Abscam story un- 
til the next day when was again called 
into the News’s Manhattan offices while 
the paper’s chief political correspondent 
covered press conference dealing with 
the Williams case, even though was 
held Trenton Hardy’s beat. Within 
days, Hardy decided take action. 


stayed home and wrote angry letter 
editor-in-chief Michael O’Neill con- 
demning the star the 
paper. Then met with members the 
black caucus and told them was going 
file discrimination charges. When 
returned work after almost month, 
filed union grievance and soon fol- 
lowed this with complaint the 
EEOC. 

Hardy was not the first the paper 
claim discrimination. The year before, 
April 1979, Clinton Cox, black re- 
porter the News’s Albany bureau, re- 
signed after what says was 
deliberate campaign squeeze him out 
job. The first black cover major 
political beat for the News, Cox com- 
plained the New York City Commis- 
sion Human Rights that during his 
fourteen months Albany had been 
starved story assignments, that his by- 
line had frequently been dropped, and 
that his modest expenses had been ques- 
tioned rigorously that two occa- 
sions had contact union repre- 
sentatives before being reimbursed. Cox 
has since joined Hardy and the others 
their suit. 

After investigating the complaints, the 
EEOC concluded August 1982 that 
was impossible determine whether 
Hardy had been removed from the Ab- 
scam story because his color, but that 
his two transfers after February 1980 
first the Sunday supplement re- 
writes, then Brooklyn probably had 
been retaliatory. Moreover, the com- 
mission found that ‘‘black reporters 
were paid less, the average, than 
comparably placed white and 
that reasonable conclude that 


blacks, including David Hardy, have 
been discriminated against with respect 
promotional The 
commission then called the News and 
the black reporters try reach set- 
tlement. 

After fifteen months negotiations, 
the talks broke down and August 1984 
the EEOC filed suit, charging that 
date, [the Daily News] has intention- 
ally engaged unlawful employment 

Daily News editors and executives are 
reluctant discuss the case but insist 
that conditions for blacks have improved 
the paper. Tom Naglieri, director 
human resources and News vice-pres- 
ident, predicts that, with the affirmative 
action program now force, five 
ten years percent the news- 
room personnel will members mi- 
nority groups. Naglieri adds that the 
News plans take third its new 
employees from minority groups and 
points out that the paper now has black 
city editor, Bob Herbert. Dave 
Hardy does his job and performs, there 
reason why can’t another Bob 
Naglieri says. don’t be- 
manager because someone gives 
you 

But court that precisely what will 
issue: whether blacks need the as- 
sistance the court reach senior po- 
sitions the nation’s largest general- 
interest daily. 

JAMES BONE 


James Bone will graduate May from Co- 
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OUR NATIONAL DEBT? 


Future generations may for rude awakening. They might have pick 
the tab for this generation’s trillion dollar debt. 

Stories like this are complex. That’s why you should watch The MacNeil/Lehrer 
NewsHour every weeknight. News stories get the time they deserve. The time you 
deserve. You get more facts. You hear different sides. Most important, you get the 

analysis you need understand the issues behind the stories. 
Major funding for The MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour provided AT&T, the 
national corporate underwriter. 


The MacNeil/ Lehrer 
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with black nationalist Queen Mother 
Moore, who has been active the civil 
rights movement for several decades. 
Similarly, Friday entertainment section 
carried, for younger crowd, page- 
one story the best rock clubs New 
York; page three, placate the old- 
timers, there was review play 
about vaudeville show and profile 
Mort Sahl. 

News had always seemed little 
quaint says new assistant man- 
aging editor/features Anthea Disney, 
who spent most her career U.S.- 
based correspondent for the London 
Daily Mail and the London Daily Ex- 
press. will take while over- 
come that perception it. But, see 
it, the people with money whom adver- 
tisers want attract are young profes- 
sionals. When the people who buy their 
VCRs and raccoon coats and 
Dazs ice cream also pick the News, 
then Mr. Traub [Marvin Traub, chair- 
man the board and chief executive 
phone. Bloomingdale’s epitomizes what 
we’re trying break through and 

News executives would also like 
some business from Saks and Altman’s 
buffer the paper from the misfortunes 
incurred when other big retailers out 
business. The closing Korvette’s, 
1980, resulted $12 million loss 
annual revenues for the News. Such 
closings, says the News’s vice-president 
for advertising, Anthony Calianese, 
have big impact; it’s hard replace 
that kind The News also 
expanding its classified advertising; 
1980, drew $18 million classified 
revenues; 1983, $30 million. The 
Times still draws percent all class- 
ified business; the News would love 
edge into that market. nearly sal- 
ivate when think the 
says one News executive. 

Industry watchers agree that there 
not room for two tabloids New York, 
and that eventually either the News 
the Post will have go. But even the 
News does emerge the winner, may 
eventually have yet another formidable 
tabloid contend with The Times 
Mirror Company’s suburban Newsday, 
which has set plush New York ed- 
itorial office and put together sixty- 
three-person team reporters, editors, 


and office staff publish New York 
edition the paper. While its current 
circulation the city only about 
40,000, Newsday publisher David Lav- 
circulation increases percent 
each year, and predicts that the 
1990s Newsday will strong news- 
paper 

remains unclear just how long the 
News’s Chicago owner will give 
carve solid niche the tough New 
York market. The paper clearly the 
Achilles’ heel the Tribune Company, 
which went public 1983. Labor costs 
the News remain very high they 
now total nearly one half the paper’s 
revenue. Whether the News will able 
significantly lower those costs de- 
pends largely union negotiations 
held 1987. And open ques- 
tion how long the company will able 
justify these costs before must bow 
stockholder pressure. 

review the Tribune Company 
done Goldman Sachs for potential 
investors, media analyst Randi Mur- 
ray points out that respect earn- 
ings growth, return equity, and 
operating and pretax margins, Tribune’s 
past performance has been worse than 
other comparable Murray 
lists several causes, but major one 
circulation and production problems 
the Daily News, which she refers 


ther analysts are 
mistic. The company did re- 
port 12.9 percent return 
equity for 1984, which would 
have been even higher except 
for heavy capital spending 
the News and elsewhere. That 
heavy spending the News now over. 
And, partly because this, Forbes’s 
annual list projected profits major 
companies said the Tribune Company’s 
1985 earnings per share would 
Hoge says that operating costs 
this year will rise only 1.7 percent. New 
York News, Inc., subsidiary the 
Tribune Company, has sold the art deco 
News building 42nd Street for $142.5 
million, retaining one-third ownership; 
now leases the four floors needs 
run the paper, and also leases its two 
new printing plants outside the city, 
reducing the News’s production costs. 


Another hopeful sign that large 
chunk the company’s 40.4 million 
shares stock remains the hands 
trusts controlled the company’s di- 
rectors, which makes less vulnerable 
short-term marketplace pressure. 
Kristie Miller, the only New Yorker and 
only member the McCormick-Patter- 
son family sit the company’s board 
directors, says that the Tribune Com- 
pany not set timetable’’ for the 
paper’s turnaround. potential for 
improved revenue she 
says. we’ve never said its survival 
contingent upon showing profitability 
certain time. The board has com- 
mitted great deal money the 
paper, and think that appropriate. 
It’s valuable asset, and believe 
will pay 

While the News staff enthusiastic 
about the new management team, does 
chafe under some its Chicago owners’ 
decisions. Staff members are irked see 
Chicago columnist Mike Royko sharing 
the News’s version Page Six with New 
York columnist Jimmy Breslin. Some 
were miffed when the News ran full- 
page congratulating the Chicago 
Cubs, owned the Tribune Company, 
for winning the National League East 
title. was dubious wisdom Mets 
says general assignment reporter 
Tommy Hanrahan. 

The new editors feel they need another 
year get their act together. 
just gotten the principal players 
place, and now the play about 
says Anthea Disney. can’t 
turn polished performance when the 
cast has just met. Frankly, we’d prefer 
try out the provinces. But we’re 
doomed try out 42nd 

The fate the News is, ultimately, 
tied with the fate New York City. 
depends, that is, whether middle- 
class people stay the city instead 
moving the suburbs; whether the sub- 
ways improve that more straphangers 
will reading tabloid their way 
work; whether big business stays put 
again begins moving its headquarters 
cheaper, safer towns. There are ten mil- 
lion stories the Big Apple, and re- 
mains seen whether the Daily News 
will around publish them, 
whether will itself become story 
yet another New Yorker’s valiant and 
failed effort survive. 
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The heavy hand 
LBJ 


Lyndon Johnson’s Dual War: 
Vietnam and the Press 
Kathleen Turner 
University Chicago Press. 358 pp. 
$25. 

RONNIE DUGGER 


the author observes the epilogue 
her book, Lyndon Johnson’s relation- 
ship with the press, especially when 
came Vietnam, was story 
munication failure.’’ First, Johnson in- 
sulted self-respecting reporters telling 
them that they would help him, 
would help them their careers. Sec- 
ond, was stiff and formal the new 


Ronnie Dugger, publisher The Texas Ob- 
server, the author The Politician and 
Reagan. currently living and work- 
ing New York. 


story ‘communication failure’: 


national medium, television; the time 
learned how get across his persua- 
sive personality TV, November 
1967, was too late, and lapsed back 
into insecurity and pomposity. 
Johnson’s historic mistake with the 
press found its clearest expression early 
his presidency, Air Force One 
January 1964, when told the re- 
[But] you want play the other way 
know how cut off the flow 
news except handouts. you 
help me, help you. make you-all 
big men your 
Unmistakably, the president the 
United States was openly promising re- 
porters professionally important favor- 
itism they pleased him and threatening 
them with damaging reprisals they dis- 
pleased him. And, Kathleen Turner 
demonstrates exhaustive detai!, did 
fact cut off disapproved reporters and 


the president briefs the press Vietnam, August 1965 


UPI/Bettmann 


grant access the favorites. the ex- 
ercise president’s discretionary 
powers such goings-on might have been 
quite understandable themselves, but 
what Johnson had done, his fateful 
threats, was cast his whole relation- 
ship with the press mold buying 
and selling. 

For example, Johnson’s famous tele- 
phone calls chewing out reporters for 
stories that didn’t like calls that 
would have been fair enough, consid- 
ered themselves carried implica- 
tions intimidation because his well- 
known position that would punish of- 
fenders. Ordering aide call James 
Reston The New York Times and 
eat him up’’ rousting Joe 
Goulden (then The Philadelphia In- 
quirer) out bed bitch about his latest 
story, Johnson was trying bully re- 
porters who had too much integrity for 
that. But even the most independent 
journalist can shaken call from 
the president, and, like every profession, 
journalism contains its fair share 
weaker people. The calls became one 
the toxins relationship the president 
himself had poisoned. 

course, Turner realizes that John- 
son’s behavior was offensive jour- 
nalists, but being academic (an 
assistant professor communication 
the University Notre Dame) she may 
not fully understand how serious the 
matter was, and should have been, 
them. Nevertheless, she does give the 
picture: journalists whom the 
White House found annoying, such 
[Walter] Lippmann, Reston, and Pe- 
ter Lisagor the Chicago Daily News, 
would scratched from social func- 
tion, replaced [syndicated col- 
umnists] William White and Joseph 
Alsop, and [Hearst reporter] Marianne 
Again: strove assist 
such favorites Marianne Means 
granting numerous interviews, inviting 
her state affairs and Camp David, 
encouraging the syndication her col- 
umn, and providing her with detailed in- 
formation. 

The seduction ritual had variants. 
staffers from The Washington Post, The 
New York Times, and the Baltimore Sun, 
was accessible. will could un- 
leash his full persuasive powers, the phe- 
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CUSTOMER INFORMATION FROM GENERAL MOTORS 


HOW TALK TEENAGERS 


ABOUT DRINKING AND DRIVING. 


Teenagers can get into 


lot trouble with alcohol. 


Even teenagers who don’t 
drink. Often they aren’t 
aware the facts. 


new view the sta- 


tistics shows where part 
the problem lies, and can 


lead better communica- 


tion between adults and 
teenagers. 

Teenagers are the 
high-risk group. People 
between the ages and 


represent only per- 


cent the licensed drivers 
our country. But that same 


percent all the alcohol- 


related fatal crashes. When 
you think about that, two 
tragic things are revealed: 
First, not all teenagers 
killed such accidents are 


themselves drunk the time. 


Often they have had nothing 


drink all, but are pas- 


sengers cars driven 
teenagers who have been 
drinking. 


KEEPING OUT HARM'S WAY. 


Second, teenagers are 
often the roads late 
night, especially week- 


ends, when most crashes 


involving alcohol occur. They 
are targets for cars driven 


people who have had 


much drink. 

Some facts about alco- 
hol you might want dis- 
cuss with teenagers are often 
surprising adults: 

One can beer, well 
one four-ounce glass 
table wine, and one 1.2-ounce 
drink 80-proof liquor are 
all equally intoxicating. The 
risk the same regardless 
what you’ve been drinking. 


The legal definition 


toxication based “Blood 
Alcohol Concentration” 
percent, you are legally 
drunk most states. But for 
drivers drinkers who are 
less experienced, BAC 


.05 percent, sometimes 


lower, can dangerous. 


Even relatively low 


levels alcohol can reduce 
your tolerance injury, in- 
creasing the danger 
accident. 


Arm your teenagers 
with the facts and give 
them time reflect them. 

expected show good 
judgment, teenagers are more 
likely live it. 

Please discuss the prob- 
lem drinking and driving 
with your teenagers now, 
and you think this adver- 
tisement will help, ask them 
read it. 

And keep mind, that 
the best way teach young 
people—as they may tell you 
—is example. 

The people General 


Motors care, and urge teen- 


agers, and their parents, 
give serious thought the 
dangers drinking and 
driving. It’s something 
all can do. 


This advertisement part 
our continuing effort give 
customers useful information 
about cars and tricks and 
the company that them. 
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Chevrolet Pontiac 
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nomenal Turner 
tells us: ‘‘He invited the publishers, ed- 
itor, and chief White House correspond- 
ent the New York Herald Tribune for 
dinner; sent his own plane bring 
columnist Scotty Reston and his wife 
the LBJ ranch for the 

Yet Johnson refused allow Dan 
Rather film several presidential as- 
sistants, writing memo press sec- 
retary George Reedy that man 


Johnson had done, 
his fateful threats, 
was cast 
his whole relationship 
with the press into 
buying and selling mold’ 


CBS out get any way Bill Paley 
Johnson also denied information 
Robert Donovan, the chief Washing- 
ton correspondent for the Los Angeles 
Times, telling staffer: don’t trust 
him the the other hand, 
after Howard Smith had criticized 
Lippmann’s cclumns against the Viet- 
nam war, Smith received ‘‘all reasona- 
ble from the White House 
staff gathering material for book. 

understand fully the ferocity 
Johnson’s rage, one may need have 
experienced personally. story 
Turner tells passing can only begin 
suggest it. Late 1966 staffer wrote 
memo advising Johnson use forth- 
coming speech greater sense 
public responsibility broad- 
Underneath this, the president 
They have very poor record and when 
Frank McGee wrong the Pres net- 
work ought give What- 
ever hell’’ meant exactly, 
Johnson wanted damn sure Frank 
McGee got the point. 

sure, own case, the pres- 
ident gave extensive interviews 
1967 and 1968 despite having crit- 
icized the Vietnam War since 1965. 
However, this appears have been 
exception that proved the rule. Earlier, 
when was Senate majority leader, 


BOOKS 


had experienced his direct and explicit 
attempt recruit partisan for 
him the press and then, that having 
failed, his attempts crush with 
superior Time, for which worked 
stringer, and pressure through 
publisher The Texas Observer, 
which was the editor. What later 
tried the press from the White 
House was only continuation what 
had been trying for many years. 

Turner provides good insight into the 
role Robert Kintner, Johnson’s spe- 
cial assistant and liaison for press rela- 
tions, who had formerly president 
NBC. Turner writes that Kintner 
his former network for its 
snide tone regarding the president and 
for its airing sensational stories rather 
than political news Vietnam; all 
took, told Johnson, was ‘just con- 
versation between the head NBC 
News and the person who gave him his 
job.’ Reporting further Johnson, 
Kintner said had talked Reston 
persuade him write friendly column 
and had eased Joseph Alsop’s concern 
that Johnson was angry with him that 
Alsop would produce pro- 
pieces Vietnam. But 
here, elsewhere, the author gives 
the White House attempts press ma- 
nipulation while leaving the dark 
about the actual outcomes. 


earning that Johnson 
toward Katharine Graham, the 
publisher Newsweek and The 
Washington Post, and had excluded her 
from White House functions for year 
and half, Kintner tried get the two 
back good terms. Kintner and Bill 
Moyers, then Johnson’s press sec- 
retary, visited Graham and explained 
that Johnson had heard that she had told 
her editors ‘‘that was trying buy 
with dinners and that they shouldn’t 
pay any attention this.’’ She told Kint- 
ner and Moyers that she had not said this 
isn’t the way one operates, nor 
would have thought anybody could buy 
anybody with dinners,’’ Graham later 
observed). Kintner’s urging, she 
wrote Johnson that effect, but Johnson 
insisted that she had made the remark 
her editors, and his reply her was cold. 
Turner gives the press theory ad- 


vanced the New Dealer and Johnson 
confidante James Rowe. Early John- 
son’s term, Rowe told him that the 
Washington press corps than 
wolf pack when comes attacking 
public officials. But they are like bunch 
sheep their own profession and they 
will always follow the bellwether sheep. 
The only two newspapermen prac- 
tically all them admire are Walter Lip- 
mann and Scotty Reston. long 
those two are for Lyndon Johnson 
will, the whole, get good press from 
the rest them. You certainly have 
Lippmann and Reston your pocket 
now. hope you not lose 
(Johnson certainly did not have 
Lippmann and Reston his pocket, then 
later; they became the two most ef- 
fective columnists against the war.) 

McGeorge Bundy, Johnson’s national 
security adviser, turn had theory 
about Lippmann that illuminates how 
politicians seek manipulate journal- 
ists. memo Johnson concerning 
the president’s forthcoming meeting 
with Lippmann, Bundy wrote: part 
our purpose, after all, plug his 
that the language finally use [in the 
Johns Hopkins speech Vietnam] 
not harder than [the draft] 
Under pressure will admit that the 
Secretary Defense excellent, but 
will think him wrong. has useful 
tendency think the president himself 

Johnson, too, had theories about the 
press, glittering with his resentments, 
but suggestive. For instance, som- 
berly told Eugene Patterson, then editor 
The Atlanta Constitution, while they 
were riding together Johnson’s lim- 
ousine Washington: watch The 
New York Times. Whenever they take 
editorial position, you’ll see that same 
editorial position rolling across the coun- 
try. Within two weeks, papers all over 
the country will writing the same 
thing they do.”’ 

the central theme her book 
Turner takes proposition that, while 
true, misleading when carried too far, 
and unfortunately she carries too far. 
She argues that Johnson’s difficulty with 
Vietnam was dilemma justifying 
limited war,’’ which she presents 
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Justice. 


Year after year, our civil 
justice system has become 
slower. More costly. Less fair the very people 
was meant help. 

all pay the price. Some pay the frus- 
tration waiting for case end, seeing 
settlement eaten away legal costs. All pay 
the form higher taxes and insurance premiums. 

Experts agree the urgent need for civil 
justice repair. Chief Justice Burger has criticized 
“the high cost legal services and the slow pace 
Derek Bok, president Harvard and 
former dean Harvard Law, has called our legal 
system “the most expensive the 

Rand Corporation study thousands 
asbestos-related lawsuits shows how serious the 
crisis has become. Cases closed took average 
two years and eight months, with percent taking 
six years. How much money went asbestos vic- 
tims? Only percent the expenses and compen- 
sation paid defendants and insurers. The other 
percent went pay litigation costs. 

Can anything done? think can. 

the Insurance Information Institute. 
Our members, property and casualty insurance 
companies, are vitally involved this issue. 
joined with lawyers, government 
officials, business coalitions con- 
cerned citizens. Together, developing new 
solutions. many states, their ideas are being 
translated into action. 

Our latest report, The Civil Justice Crisis, 
examines the reforms now being proposed. tells 
how you can get involved. like you have 
copy, free charge. 


Insurance Information Institute 
110 William Street 
New York, New York 10038 


Please send free copy 
The Civil Justice Crisis. 


Insurance Information Institute 
nonprofit action and information 
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rhetorical problem. was that. But she 
reasons that could not declare na- 
tional emergency, call the reserves, 
make appeals for support be- 
cause the resulting 
would have created war 
that might ultimately lead pressure 
use nuclear This line 
thought allows Turner attribute John- 
son’s failure the war commend- 
able rhetorical caution. But Johnson’s 
rhetoric was not cautious, was maxi- 
malist. His problems with the war ex- 
isted real world that rhetoric had 
power dissolve. The hideousness 
the nuclear option was only one the 
limits that the ethics the real situation 
imposed. For instance, Johnson did not 
call the reserves, not because was 
afraid precipitating flood patri- 
otism anyone who reads his 
speeches knows, said everything 
could think that but because 
had lost control the situation the 
country and his own administration. 
The author has done much original 
research, but there are some obvious 
lapses. Her twenty-five page chapter 
Johnson’s pre-presidential years ac- 
ceptable historical rewrite, but ignores 
the importance his editorship his 
campus paper Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College the development 
his contempt for the press merely 
instrument for politicians use. Turner 
gives intensive attention Johnson’s 
pre-presidential conquests among 
placed reporters and publishers, con- 
quests that benefited him saliently 
throughout his third century 
elected office and reinforced his mis- 
taken expectation that could cudgel 
the national press with his presidential 
scepter. Her characterization the facts 
concerning the Gulf Tonkin incident 
1964 not fully informed the 
real doubt about the events August 
While her general position Johnson’s 
credibility gap ambiguous, she seeks 
defend his indefensible deceit 
stealthily escalated the U.S. commit- 
ment 1965, and she derides in- 
creasingly shrill chorus crying 
could wipe out one the darkest stains 
the history the presidency. 
Perhaps would have been better 


BOOKS 


the author had not adopted chronolog- 
ical approach, for led her into long and 
sometimes irrelevant rehearsals well- 
known facts. Had she instead organized 
the project around case studies John- 
son’s press relationships with 
Lippmann, Reston, Katharine Graham, 
William White, Joseph Alsop, Drew 
Pearson she might have kept clearer 
focus her subject. 

The editing could have been tighter. 
Someone should have spared the reader 
five references ‘‘interaction’’ one 
paragraph, phrases such signifi- 
cant aspect critical era 
and variety unprofessional behav- 
and the sentence, quintes- 
sential LBJ was 

But the main, Turner’s hard work 
has produced another intelligent, useful 
volume for the small library attempts 
understand the president from Texas 
and the war Vietnam. 


Xenophon’s network 


Hard Money 
Michael Thomas 
Viking. 430 pp. $17.95 


NEIL HICKEY 


enophon Horace Hubert Mon- 
strance, founding patriarch 
the broadcasting empire called 
GBG (Granite Broadcasting Group) 
living lordly retirement London, 
laying elaborate plans regain control 
the company he’d turned over his 
son Abner decision now fer- 
vently regrets, even though Abner has 
administered GBG well and brought 
even greater profits and success. 
What’s bugging Monstrance 
this: suffering acute, belated re- 
morse over the trashy programming 
had served the nation boss 
GBG. Pondering the past and the present 
the television industry, and his own 
lifelong compulsion beat Paley and 
Goldenson and Sarnoff the ratings, 
decides: had gotten all wrong. 
had built this company, this in- 
dustry, into what flattered myself into 
thinking was monument for the ages, 
and what had really built? golden 
barge named GBG floating atop great, 


poisonous, stinking tidal wave gar- 
bage. had seduced the nation into re- 
lying television for its understanding 
the world and for its values, and had 
given lies and 

That’s bad enough, but Monstrance 
has something else his conscience: 
Eldon Erwitt, president the United 
States, fatuous smoothie whom 
Monstrance had discovered years earlier 
reading farm news and Grange reports 
radio station, and whom 
had alchemized into television star 
from which base Erwitt had progressed 
the Senate and the presidency. 

Erwitt’s broadcast background makes 
him genius communicating his sim- 
ple-minded politics the electorate: 
namely, that all the world’s problems 
can attributed three forces dark- 
ness poor people, foreigners, and 
government; that the aim free-mar- 
ket society individual wealth; and that 
while little Christian charity all right 
its place, God doesn’t really approve 
handouts. Monstrance’s hatred Er- 
witt complicated son Abner’s 
strong friendship with the president and 
support for his policies. 

Enter Stephen Armitage Mountcastle 
VI: staff writer Manhattan Spectator 
magazine, family friend the Mon- 
strances, schoolmate Abner, some- 
what shabby-genteel although 
liberalized and distanced denizen 
the same Southampton, Palm Beach, 
and Park Avenue haunts frequented 
the Monstrances and their elegant 
friends and hangers-on. summoned 
London Monstrance and invited 
the Boswell, the chronicler, the diar- 
ist huge proxy fight that Monstrance 
planning, aimed reclaiming his 
broadcast empire, bringing dignity and 
worth its programming, and along 
the way dethroning President Erwitt. 

Mountcastle the first-person voice, 
the narrator, the Nick Carraway Mi- 
chael Thomas’s third novel (after 
Green Monday and Someone Else’s 
Money), this one called Hard Money. 
It’s accomplished piece storytell- 
ing, rich with credible detail about the 
world high finance and the life-styles 
his well-heeled characters. Mr. 
Thomas comes his insights honestly, 
having been partner and executive offi- 
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cer two major investment banking 
firms and the curatorial staff the 
Metropolitan Museum Art New 
York. His tale sounds genuinely remem- 
bered, and narrator Mountcastle good 
company along the way disingen- 
uous, bittersweet, wry, often funny pres- 
ence, who becomes enmeshed the 
Monstrance clan’s clangorous warfare 
for control GBG. 

truth, the broadcast industry ren- 
dered here measurably off-center, 
tinged with the kind fantasy that 
Paddy Chayevsky limned entertain- 
ingly the film Network. Example: hav- 
ing won his proxy fight, Monstrance 
hurls his network against Erwitt per- 
sonal vendetta that would impossible, 
and illegal, the real world: creates 
gratuitous anti-Erwitt 
mounts collection prime-time 
drama series, each veiled attack the 
president. One them, First National, 
running exposé the banking busi- 
ness because, one character says, 
making the world safe for the Fortune 
Five Hundred and their An- 


BOOKS 


other series, Statehouse, depicts scale 
model the Erwitt administration, us- 
ing fictional ‘‘Governor Morton 
Miller’’ and his minions barely-dis- 
guised stand-ins for Erwitt and high- 
ranking members his team. The State- 
house writers and actors mimic the pres- 
ident’s ‘‘intellectual simplism, his 
infectious, confident geniality, his off- 
screen meanness. [as he] papers over 
scandal, racism, economic bigotry, spir- 
itual decrepitude, 

Monstrance also looses the GBG news 
division Erwitt, and even plays prac- 
tical jokes the president: when Erwitt 
telephones the locker room the Super 
Bowl winning team and commences rit- 
ual congratulations the game’s big 
star, that player stares into the television 
camera for long moment and then 
before million viewers slams down 
the telephone, saying, don’t have 
listen that garbage.’’ Monstrance had 
put him with the offer life- 
time sportscaster contract. 

suppose that any network boss 
could really get away with such high 
jinks merely silly; the FCC would 


clamber over him with fairness-doctrine 
complaints, the affiliates would rebel 
rather than collude vendetta with 
popular president, and the public would 
express itself forcefully. quibble, 
however, spoil Mr. Thomas’s fun, 
and our own reading his fantasy. 
His description the corporate ma- 
neuvering involved Monstrance’s 
proxy fight (and subsequent hostile 
attempt wrest control the network 
from him) are something quite different. 
They seem just right, kind elabo- 
rated how-to the art boardroom 
warfare. Ten years ago, the idea that any 
group could take over major network 
would have been unthinkable, but the 
recent buyout ABC Capital Cities 
Communications, and the attempt 
right-wing outfit called Fairness Me- 
dia gain control CBS, lend topi- 
cality and credibility tale that would 
otherwise seem mighty farfetched. 
Hard Money slick, entertaining, 
nicely textured, and, the least, would 
make rousing good prime-time soap 
opera Dynasty the television 
industry. 


re) 


Imagine being told you can buy the suit 
dress you need, but only you also pur- 
chase coat, hat, pair shoes, two pair 
gloves, purple scarf, and bright red 

sounds downright silly, but the 
dilemma faced each year the President 
the United States. 

for example, the Congress sends the 
White House appropriations bill keep 
the Coast Guard afloat, that bill may also 
contain funds for highway extension one 
state drainage project another. the 
President vetoes the bill, the Coast Guard 
goes out business. signs it, tax- 
payers’ money may spent pork-barrel 
projects which serve little purpose save 
enhance some standing among 
his constituents. 

Many presidents, including President 
Reagan, have sought more discretion—the 
veto approve individual appropriations 
presented the same bill. recent days, Mr. 
Reagan reiterated his need for such power. 
Speaking his desire trim the federal 
budget, said: asking Congress 
have the political courage cut $50 billion 
Easter. there isn't enough courage 
approve these cuts, then give the 
authority veto line items the federal 
budget. I'll take the political responsibility, I'll 
make the cuts take the 

number attempts were made the 
last Congress give presidents such au- 
thority, but none succeeded. Now, Senator 
Mack Mattingly Georgia has introduced 
similar legislation the new Congress, and 


end pork barrels 
and logrolling 


has some co-sponsors. This proves 
that there sentiment for facing 
the issue this time. Moreover, 
the safe side, Senator Mattingly, with three 
co-sponsors, has introduced Senate res- 
calling for line-item veto amend- 
ment the Constitution, just case 
determined that mere not 
enough. 

One the virtues the Mattingly billis the 
provision clause. would man- 
date the expiration the line-item veto after 
two years unless Congress specifically re- 
news it. other words, gives the line-item 
veto two-year test-run make sure 
works intended. experience indi- 
cates should. The governors states 
already have line-item veto authority, and 
they seem using effectively. 

Instituting the line-item veto the federal 
level could long way reducing the 
federal deficit. Many the roughly 2,500 
economy measures proposed the Grace 
Commission last year eliminate just the type 
spending items that tend crop 
appropriations bills. the President cannot 
veto them separately without also dooming 
vital programs the same stroke the pen, 
waste will continue perpetuate itself. 

This why it’s timely and important for 
Congress act expeditiously Senator 
bill. Currently before the Senate 
Rules Committee, should called for 
hearings without delay and sent for passage 
both houses Congress. 

little point urging the President 
cut spending unless he's given the tools 
it. 
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Following the money 


Wall Street Week Review, Market 
Logic, The Institute for Econometric Re- 
search, January 18, 1985 


Every Friday some five ten mil- 
lion Americans turn their television dials 
PBS’s Wall Street Week, presumably looking 
for more than amusement host Louis Ru- 
keyser’s irrepressible poetic conceits. In- 
deed, the show among the nation’s largest 
disseminators investment advice. Just how 
good or, more accurately, just how bad 
that advice can the subject this 
report respected biweekly newsletter 
published Fort Lauderdale, Florida. Based 
analysis the performance 261 
stocks recommended forty-two guest ex- 
perts the program between April 29, 1983, 
and July 13, 1984, the study comes with 
some startling results. Among the findings: 
the two weeks before given WSW show 
went the air, its recommended stocks did 
moderately better than the market general, 
only that they were falling lesser 
rate than the then-drifting overal' market av- 
erage. the actual Friday the program, 
however, the stocks suddenly, inexplicably, 
but unmistakably surged clear indica- 
tion, the study asserts, that someone with 
inside knowledge was buying the stocks 
advance the show. the following Mon- 
day, with the TV-viewing public racing 
its phones, the stocks reached their peak; 
the end the week, however, most the 
Monday gains had been lost. Two weeks 
after that, the stocks were back where they 
had been before the program aired; eight 
weeks, all the gains that had accumulated 
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the few weeks prior the show had been 
lost well; and over the next three, six, 
nine, and twelve months, the recommended 
stocks continued decline. 

Not every tip was bummer, course. 
And, revealed accompanying chart 
ranking the performances individual 
guests, the quality prognostication 
spanned rather broad range from the 
eight picks representative Gabelli and 
Company that outperformed the market 
nearly percent, the six picks rep- 
resentative First Investors Discovery that 
underperformed the market devastating 
percent. Still, the newsletter’s report con- 
cludes, unless investors can find out ahead 
time who slated appear the show, 
psych out what stocks they are going push, 
and get and out the market fast (using 
discount broker), most would better off 
avoiding WSW’s advice. more perverse 
and possibly more lucrative response 
would stick with Rukeyser and com- 
pany and sell the touted stocks short. 


The philistine 
43rd Street 


The Culture Guich the Times, 
John Hess, Grand Street, Winter 1985 


the twenty-two years since the critic 
Dwight MacDonald published his famous Es- 
quire essay bemoaning the cultural Babbittry 
The New York Times, have things im- 
proved all? Hardly, the view critic 
John Hess; anything, the paper’s firmly 
entrenched philistinism has only expanded 
along with the ever-expanding column- 


inches devotes arts and letters, dress and 
decor, and what with leftover caviar. 
Hess, disaffected Timesman who worked 
there various capacities from 1954 
1978, here puts into the record all the 
gossip you’ve already heard, and some that 
you probably haven’t, about what really goes 
between the lines the Times’s 
Taken one one, Hess’s tales are 
more less shocking than those that com- 
monly trickle out journalistic quarters 
somewhat less elite the spiking review 
that panned favored play, food column 
that plugged favored company’s product, 
fawning profiles favored singers, writers, 
and fashion-plate friends. The cumulative ef- 
fect, however, something else, damning 
evidence, Hess’s view, the unseemly 
use the Times’s critical power executive 
editor Rosenthal and deputy editor 
Arthur Gelb. 

But narcissistic insistence particular ed- 
itors that the Times reflect the images their 
personal likes and dislikes only part the 
evidence Hess’s case against the paper. 
especially fertile ground for breeding 
mediocrity cites its Sunday Book Review, 
whose troubled history traces knowing 
detail, from the front-office pressures 
frustrated editors heavy-handed editing 
that sends the best reviewers and some- 
times over the wall. Another hotbed 
banality the Sunday Magazine, where, 
Hess contends, ideas are decay, appear- 
ance all, and failures editorial judgment 
bloom. (Indeed, according report the 
March Village Voice, eighteen story ed- 
itors, copy editors, and researchers the 
Magazine recently sent memo its editor 
him didn’t know how his 
And all this were not enough, 
the demographic imperatives the daily 
Section have been seen some seeping 
into the paper’s news columns well 
comparison the size Grenada with Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, for instance, rather than with 
the unBloomingdale’s-type borough 
Queens), while the goal evenhanded bal- 
ance straight news reporting has begun 
emerge critical reviews that are increas- 
ingly ambiguous and bland. 

Meanwhile, judging from the bitter inside 
jokes with which Hess sprinkles his text, staff 
morale gets lower every day. Hess himself 
less bitter than sad, wistful for the greater 
newspaper that the Times might be. Those 
who follow the cultural gospel according 
the Times are not likely change their habits 
after reading Hess’s critique, but they may 
least pause bit before rushing catch 
the next not-to-be-missed novel, wonderful 
little bistro, magical gem play. 
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Gruesome guide 


Surviving Dangerous Assignments, 
the Inter American Press Association, 
1984 


the grim statistics testify, occupational 
hazard foreign correspondence increas- 
ingly death. counteract this trend, the 
Inter American Press Association, drawing 
the painfully gathered experience many 
seasoned members, here presents their col- 
lective wisdom the art and science sur- 
viving the job. The forty-one tips are 
simple, commonsensical, and chillingly mat- 
ter-of-fact, ranging from internal attitudes 
story worth your life’’) external 
behavior (‘‘If guerrillas road blocks ask 
you for ‘war tax,’ give something’’) 
precautionary hints wash your car. 
Unwanted tampering can detected easier 
form small paper folder embossed 
gold nine-by-four-inch navy note- 
book holder, the guidelines are intended for 
professional use the hotspots the world. 
Ironically but understandably, there are 
tips for U.S. journalists who, while risking 
their lives war zones, are attacked 
Washington snipers taking potshots their 
patriotism. 
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The shape the 


Political Structure and Representa- 
tional Form U.S. and Italian Televi- 
sion News, Daniel Hallin and Paolo 
Mancini, Theory and Society, 1984 


Some studies television news analyze its 
content; others seek its essence through the 
subtleties its form. The ambitious study 
hand illuminates the relationship between 
both these elements and their larger connec- 
tions nation’s political life. The method 
unique: comparison major network 
evening news the two liberal democracies 
Italy and the United States. Expanding 
concepts explored Michael Schudson and 
other pioneers the sociology the news, 
Hallin and Mancini, the University Cal- 
ifornia, San Diego, and the Istituto Studi 
Sociali, Universita Perugia, examine cov- 
erage their respective countries during the 
week June 1982, period marked 
number international events importance 
them both President Reagan’s trip 
Europe, which included meetings Rome 
with Italy’s President Sandro Pertini and with 
the pope; the Israeli invasion Lebanon, 
which had just begun; and the final stages 
the Falklands war well domestic 
elections regarded indicators future po- 
litical strength. 

The characteristics each country’s ap- 
proach television news were thus thrown 
into sharp relief. The researchers found, for 
example, that whereas American gen- 
eral keeps its focus the president, Italian 
political news tends center the parties; 
that while American news stresses gov- 
ernment, administration, and official insti- 
tutions, the emphasis Italian news 
the process political and ideological de- 
bate; and that, when comes the orga- 
nization the news itself, the American 
style reveals internal logic that incorpo- 
rates transitions and wrap-ups unifying 
device while its Italian counterpart presents 
unrelated headlines without any central actor, 


setting, theme. News conventions differ 
well: American use visuals and sym- 
bolic graphics, Italian reliance the con- 
ventions print; American attention the 
impact news men and 
women, Italian fondness for interviewing 
representatives organized groups; the psy- 
chological distance maintained the Amer- 
ican newscaster from his her audience, the 
unselfconscious ease with which the Italian 
newscaster routinely the 
Most significant all, Hallin and Man- 
cini’s view, the distinctive structure the 
news reports each. Italian news, they re- 
port, typically divided into three recog- 
nizable parts announcement the event, 
interpretations the parties, and interpre- 
tation the journalist. American journal- 
ism, meanwhile, follows structure 
scene-setting, crisis, resolution, and set- 
ting the stage for episodes come that 
manages weave interpretation into its over- 
all scheme and keep control 
the journalist’s hands. 

Beyond persuasive evidence for the theory 
that news given society reflects and rein- 
forces the sociopolitical structure which 
part, while the same time reflecting 
and reinforcing its own relative position 
power within that structure, Hallin and Man- 
cini offer provocative comment how this 
happens and what all means. one their 
less complicated insights, for instance, they 
note that the narrative conventions Amer- 
ican news not only make hard deal 
with abstract political ideas thus chan- 
nelling attention contest and clash but 
also encourage the search for heroes and bol- 
ster the centralized authority the American 
presidency. When all said and done, they 
find that, both societies, there much 
the ideal politically active 
other words, there plenty Italian-Amer- 
ican food here for Italian and American 
thought. 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Lies 


THE REVIEW: 


Referring article wrote for The Atlantic 
Ronald Reagan’s deceptions, Anthony 
Marro writes the Government Tells 
found were not outright lies did not 
once use the word ‘lie’ his Atlantic article 
selective use information that told 
only part the 

avoidance the word was 
deference the rule journalistic objectiv- 
ity that says its use implies bias ihe re- 
porter’s part, even when the objective facts 
warrant its use. But Webster’s definition 
the word (‘‘an assertion something 
known believed the speaker un- 
true: deliberate misrepresenting fact with 
intent deceive’’), count nine ‘‘outright 
four William French Smith, Edwin 
Meese, and William Bradford Reynolds. 

Three examples are: Reagan’s claim that 
had made more female appointments than 
any previous president, when Jimmy Carter 
had made about three times many he; 
his assertion that the passage the Voting 
Rights Act (which was passed over his 
administration’s futile attempt emasculate 
it) our unbending commitment 
voting and his statement, after or- 
dering the Justice Department intervene 
the Bob Jones case, that hadn’t known 
the existence such case. 

grant that not all the lies the piece were 
easily identifiable these, and that Marro 
was part the victim Reagan tactic that 
none the press has yet learned 
cope with effectively: the phrasing de- 
ceptions such way that they fall into the 
crevices the margins truth, where 
they’re hard spot and harder dissect. 

good example this tactic another 
Reagan statement mentioned article 
his elaborate semantic deception about his 
record enforcing school desegregation. 
Marro makes clear that Reagan’s words were 
deliberate misrepresentation fact with 
intent persuade his audience something 
knew untrue other words, that 
lied. But since the president’s phrasing 
was devious that didn’t actually speak 
the lie got his audience believe, Marro 
says wasn’t actually lying just not giv- 
ing the whole story. (My estimate that the 


president averages two four such non-lies 
per press conference.) 

What adds that both Marro and 
use the almost universal reportorial practice 
leaning over backwards easy Rea- 
gan following the objectivity rule 
avoiding the word and Marro using 
avoidance justification for sub- 
the euphemism use in- 
Last March, after four years 
this kind press coverage, David Gergen 
wrote the Los Angeles Times, 
the press now seems persuaded that the 
administration’s public statements are not in- 
tentionally deceptive dishonest. there 
also seems wider recognition the 
press that Reagan inveterate Irish sto- 
ryteller. It’s not that he’s devious, just 
loves emboss for the sake good 

that this what the reporters cov- 
ering Reagan think, but it’s clearly the mes- 
sage their about him has been 
sending the public. 


JAMES MILLER 
Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


err human 
THE REVIEW: 


was reading the March/April Review last 
night and was doing fine until got the 
third column page 43. There suffered 
intense pain. was there, Patricia Lynch’s 
(‘‘Is Lyndon LaRouche Using Your 
Name?’’), that read sworn affidavit. 
You guys are supposed setting ex- 
ample editing and writing for the rest 
aim at. Godamighty! Have any you 
folks ever seen affidavit that wasn’t 
sworn? 

While I’m sore, let also bellyache 
your reference Human Events your Jan- 
uary/February issue. You called ‘‘ul- 
traconservative’’ magazine. Question: Has 
the Review ever described any person pub- 
lication ultraliberal? not, why not? 


JAMES KILPATRICK 
Va. 


The editors reply: Mr. first 
point: while ‘‘sworn may seem re- 
dundant, uses precisely this 
phrase example its entry 
his second point: Mr. Kil- 
patrick had read the end the sentence 
which came upon the word 
would have found ref- 
erence ‘‘the ultraliberal Mother 
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California fun 


THE REVIEW: 


his article about the Anderson Valley Ad- 
vertiser (‘‘Raising Hell Mendocino 
County,’’ March/April), Richard Rein- 
hardt missed the most important point. The 
AVA fun read. 

quotes competitor faulting the AVA 
for attracting subscribers outside the area 
some PhD driving through and picking 
the paper and saying, ‘Hey man! This 
really something!’ There are worse jour- 
nalistic peccadilloes than being readable 
someone with intelligence and wit. 

Three other papers the county one 
inland daily and two coastal weeklies are 
owned chain based Arkansas. Not 
only their interest local politics zero, 
they and their predecessors have actively pre- 
vented input from other than the right-wing, 
development-oriented good old boys. The 
simplicity their stories leads one believe 
that their readers are assumed have about 
500-word vocabulary. 

for the Mendocino Grapevine, 
active force the Brie-ing Mendocino, 
pushing wineries, tourism, and convention 
centers county that has been predomi- 
nantly rural. Anderson’s paper allows plat- 
form for the articulate, perceptive, and angry 
among the residents county whose citi- 
zens have good reason longer believe 
governmental shuck-and-jive. Anderson 
and his contributors are alone county print 
for calling the shots they see them rather 
than how either the conservatives the lib- 
erals would like them be. 

Finally, find dismaying when, this 
Age Disinformation, learned academic 
uses phrases like ‘‘First Amendment arro- 
kick-ass editor. Here Men- 
docino County there are lot who 

lieve that it’s better kick ass than kiss 
it. 

FACTOR 
Mendocino, 


KLM coda 


THE REVIEW: 


The Dart directed the March/April 
issue should, think, aimed larger 
target. [The Dart cited Chicago Sun-Times 
music critic Marsh for describing KLM 
context January article about the Chi- 
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Phillips Petroleum? the 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


cago Symphony’s European winter tour, 
which ran the same page for 
tour Germany’s Bach gala that Marsh 
would conduct; the tour included round-trip 
travel via KLM.] The assumption that 
newspaper writer some way responsible 
for the character and content the material 
that surrounds his work page. This 
rarely the case. read Sunday page proofs 
that contain ads all. 

The second and damaging assump- 
tion that the reference KLM the text 
was tie-in promote the tour. 
This simply not the case. The text 
which was, course, written the travel 
agents involved ran without authori- 
zation. never saw until appeared the 
paper. didn’t expect find the paper 
the thirteenth. had requested that run 
the twentieth.) When saw this juxta- 
position the page, hit the ceiling. Un- 
fortunately, was then too late 
anything about it. 

ROBERT MARSH 


Sun-Times 
Ill. 


Ethiopian exodus 


TO THE REVIEW: 


the Dart you aimed Washington Jewish 
Week for its December story the air- 
lifting Ethiopian Jews March/April), 
you make four claims, each which false. 

least not one that knew of, that major 
Jewish publications such New York Jewish 
Week, the Long Island Jewish World, the 
Jewish Telegraphic Agency were aware of. 
mid-January meeting with editors the 
Anglo-Jewish press, Chernin, the chief 
executive officer the National Jewish 
Community Relations Advisory Council, 
said: should have provided you with 
information and come shared judgment 
coverage Operation Naomi 
Lippman, editor the respected Long Island 
Jewish World, wrote: majority the 
Jewish media knew nothing the airlift, nor 
was there any attempt the part any 
national Jewish organization inform Jew- 
ish media about the 

did not break the story, your Dart 
implies. The mass movement Ethiopian 
Jews Israel was first revealed speech 
Leon Dulzin, chairman the Jewish 
Agency, quasigovernmental body and 
released the press the World Zionist 
Organization November 20. New York 
Jewish Week (no relation us) carried the 
item its front page November 23, and 
the story was used the Jewish Telegraphic 
Agency. 


Contrary your claim, did not trig- 
ger ‘‘a barrage publicity mainstream 
The New York Times was working 
the story the week our story came out. 
the Washington Journalism Review found out 
from Times foreign editor Warren Hoge, five 
days before the December Times front- 
page article received tip New York, 
with information, with numbers,”’ 
which, however, was not yet enough for 
story. Washington reporter Bernard Gwertz- 
man had gather more facts. Hoge said, 
never sat the story, because never 

For forty days, the story was out, and 
everybody knew it. The exodus continued 
uninterrupted. January maladroit Is- 
raeli government press conference officially 
confirmed the Ethiopian exodus, which then 
led the Sudanese and Ethiopian protest and 
suspension the airlift. However, 
know now that the exodus continued through 
January, February, and March, through other 
routes and smaller numbers. March 
23, the U.S. government let known that 
had completed the rescue Ethiopian Jews 
Sudan. Your magazine was therefore 
clearly wrong claiming that 
the rescue operation. 

MICHAEL BERENBAUM 
Opinion-page editor 


CHARLES FENYVESI 
Editor 

Washington Jewish Week 
Washington, D.C. 


The editors reply: Although true that 
another publication, New York Jewish 
Week, carried story about the Falashas 
November 23, 1984, that article reported 
merely that rescue plan was the works 
and was scheduled begin after January 
the New York report, moreover, had 
been prompted misguided announce- 
ment Jewish organization. contrast, 
the December story Washington Jewish 
Week, which was headlined THE ETHIOPIAN 
EXODUS HAS BEGUN, reported, our Dart 
specifically indicated, that the rescue oper- 
ation was actually under way; significantly, 
the same issue, the paper apparently felt 
compelled run editorial justifying its 
decision publish the report. ‘‘Our obli- 
gation inform the public and our concern 
with the continuation the exodus Ethi- 
opian Jews are sharp conflict 
press this the editorial confessed. 
are being told that helpful gov- 
ernment officials are hypersensitive pub- 
licity. But the story already known 
too many people. only matter days 
before the press will come out with the dra- 
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matic details the Indeed, five 
days later, the New York Times story ap- 
peared story which, after noting the 
reluctance U.S. and Israeli officials dis- 
cuss the operation because fears alarm- 
ing Arab governments, itself went cite 
and quote from the piece Washington 
Jewish Week. January the Times was 
reporting page-one story Thomas 
Friedman that the airlift had been halted 
the publicity given the op- 
was not until March 24, an- 
other page-one story filed Friedman, that 
the world learned that the airlift had been 
resumed, and, happily, completed. The ob- 
servation that the story was known jour- 
nalists elsewhere the world derives from 
statements that effect made CJR editors 
correspondents based Europe and the 
Middle East. there was not formal and 
explicit among these journal- 
ists, there was certainly common human- 
itarian judgment that the story should 
withheld. 


Did cur take siesta? 


THE REVIEW: 


Roger Morris’s piece the failure the 
American press properly cover neighbor- 


THE MAGAZINE 


CAREER INSTITUTE 
COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 
JOURNALISM 


JUNE 10-28, 1985 


_An intensive three-week course 
designed exclusively for those who want 
pursue career magazines. 

WORKSHOPS: 

Writing, Editing and Production 
LECTURES: New leading 
magazine professionals. 
EXPERIENCE: Students work magazines 
with editors, designers and publishers 
produce their own original publication. 


For information write: 


MAGAZINE INSTITUTE 
Columbia University 
Graduate School Journalism 
New York, New York 10027 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


ing Mexico The U.S. Press Takes 
than resident Santa Fe. Morris contends 
that U.S. press coverage limited stories 
about Mexico’s national debt and its major 
fiestas. That may true the northeastern 
press which cited, but not necessarily 


the western press. 


quick review files Mexico 
found the following stories published the 
West Coast press: 

four-part series Mexico’s internal 
economy and its effect the country’s class 
and political struggles which ran Novem- 
ber 1984 the Los Angeles Times; 

piece warning increased violence 
Mexico due its economic woes which 
ran The San Diego Union December 
31, 1984; 

June 1984, Los Angeles Times article 
the Mexican press’s reaction the murder 
prominent Mexico City columnist; 

December 1983, report the San 
Diego Tribune’s Mexico bureau correspond- 
ent allegations illegal voting practices 
Mexico’s ruling political party, the PRI. 
propaganda the Mexican side the border 
which ran the December 13, 1984, edition 
the Union. 

These are only few the articles written 
the western press which cram file. 
What most surprising about Morris’s ar- 
ticle, however, his championing rather 
limited article which appeared The Atlantic 
the problem Mexican sewage spilling 
across the border into California. This subject 
has been extensively covered the 
fornia press, including magazine. 

While the American press’s coverage 
Mexico may not what should, think 
those periodicals which cover U.S.-Mexico 
border relations day-to-day basis should 
the measuring standard and not the north- 
eastern press, which better suited cover 
U.S.-Canada border relations. 

MARTIN HILL 
Assistant editor 


San Diego Magazine 
San Diego, Calif. 


Roger Morris replies: While some the ar- 
ticles cited Mr. Hill appeared after 
piece went press, certainly acknowledge 
that press coverage Mexican tends 
better the Los Angeles and San Diego 
areas than precincts more distant, well 
should be. But the five pieces cites from 
two-year period scarcely refute the burden 
research that U.S. coverage dan- 
gerously thinner than could 
coast coast. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Roger Morris presents distorted and incom- 
plete picture The San Diego Union’s Mex- 
ico coverage. writes that the Union ran 
major investigative series police corrup- 
tion Mexico January 
fact, the police corruption series 
began February 1979. Further, Morris 
writes that the indictment former security 
chief Mexico Miguel Nazar Haro (whom 
Morris incorrectly labels high-ranking po- 
lice official) was But, 
adds, ‘‘the full facts were never 
printed and the Union’s stories the 
subject abruptly suggesting that 
were scared off the story. 

But was the Union that first reported 
Nazar Haro’s participation multimillion- 
dollar car-theft ring and that top U.S. offi- 
cials were attempting block Nazar Haro’s 
prosecution because was the CIA’s 
important source Mexico and Central 

was the Union that stood fast support 
U.S. Attorney William Kennedy his 
drive bring Nazar Haro justice for the 
hundreds cars stolen off lots California. 
And was the Union that berated the Justice 
Department for firing Kennedy the request 
the CIA and for the department’s lacka- 
daisical efforts recover the stolen cars from 
Mexican officialdom. 

Finally, was the Union that kept pressing 
until Nazar Haro was indicted, jailed, and 
then lost Mexico after jumping his bail. 

GERALD WARREN 

Editor 

The San Diego Union 

San Diego, Calif. 
Roger Morris replies: Mr. Warren and 
agree, wrote, that the Union certainly 
deserves credit for breaking and developing 
the Haro story, the date which was given 
(incorrectly) the own morgue. 
Alas, point remains: After Haro’s flight, 
there was further inquiry into the CIA- 
Haro connection, the Justice 
apparent cover-up, how why the CIA’s 
important Mexico was also 
implicated major car thief, how Haro 
raised his bail, etcetera all questions the 
Union, despite its previous fine coverage, 
continues leave ununswered. 


Deadline 


The editors welcome letters from readers. 
considered for publication the July/Au- 
gust issue, letters should received May 
20. Letters are subject editing for clarity 
and space. 
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you think television 
executives should 
have good talking to, 

read 


this book. 


The occasion was unusual itself 

New York University seminar open 


students, headed NYU President 


What was discussed? Issues television ratings, program selection, 
entertainment, news, social impact, the role, new technol- 
ogies and more. 


What came out it? New understandings all around the table, for CBS 
and NYU alike, conceptions and preconceptions came for rigorous 
examination. 


The whole dialogue has now been edited and compiled book, 
“Reflections Television: The Process, the Practices and the 
which hope will contribute public understanding how the 
medium actually works. Individual copies are available, upon 
CBS/Broadcast Group Communications, Dept. West Street, 


New York, 10019. CBS /BROADCAST GROUP 
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BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 


PLOTS FOR FICTION WRITERS. Booklet out- 
lines thousands! $6.00. 2/$10.00. Write: 
5460 Burgess, Sylvania, 43560. 


SAMPLE MIND STRETCHERS INTERNA- 
TIONAL NEWSLETTER. Use your brain/mind 
more fully. Send $1.00 and SASE to: Box 385, 
Hallandale, 33009. 


TEEN-AGE PROSTITUTION PROBLEM 
MOUNTING War Dims Hope For Peace 
Blue Skies Unless Cloudy Stiff Opposition Ex- 
pected Casketless Funeral Plan. Treat yourself, 
friend, Squad Helps Dog Bite Victim: 
collection flubs from the nation’ press culled 
from years Lower per copy. 
Send order with payment to: SHDBV, Columbia 
Journalism Review, 700A Journalism Co- 
lumbia University, York, 10027. 


banning banned books exhibition, and protest 
meeting. Truth Missions, Box 3849, Manhattan 
Beach, 90266. 


THE TURNER DIARIES the most controversial 
book America. The FBI says this adventure 
novel bible the racist and afraid 
will start race war. Send $5.95 to: National 
Vanguard Books, Dept. Box 2264, Arlington, 
22202. 


FOUND: The best magazine the world for those 
who love words: VERBATIM, The Language Quar- 
terly. Subscription: $10/year. Box 668JR, Essex, 
06426. 


EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION 


KNOW WHAT THE LAWYERS KNOW 
REALLY PAYS! offer home-study non-degree 
program comparable extent the year law 
school curriculum. Blackstone Century Law 
Training. Blackstone School Law, P.O. Box 
Dallas, 


SCHOLARSHIPS WORTH $400 awarded qual- 
ified applicants for attendance week-long, multi- 
disciplinary, residential seminars (6/9/85-6/15/85, 
San Francisco, area; 6/23/85-6/29/85, Wash- 
ington, covering economics, social and 
legal theory, history, and moral philosophy. For 
application write: ASWIHS, P.O. Box 1149, 

Menlo Park, 94026 call Ms. Wallach, (415) 
323-2464. 


SOCIONOMY says, knowledge cen- 
tury behind Box 327J, Patton, 92369. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


NEWS EDITOR. American Banker, daily finan- 
cial newspaper headquartered New York, 
seeking news editor. The position requires ex- 
perience supervising reporters, handling copy 
flow, and making news play decisions. Knowledge 
financial news important. Layout and Atex 
experience would helpful. Salary Open. Write 
to: William Zimmerman, Editor, American 
One State Street Plaza, New York, 


COMMUNICATIONS: (Position Opening) Assist- 
ant Professor level. Tenure track position. M.A. 
Journalism and Ph.D. preferred. Successful 
teaching and/or comparable professional experi- 
ence. Teach courses in: newspaper reporting, mag- 
azine article writing, technical writing, experience 
graphics and photography preferred. Send re- 
sume, transcripts, and three letters reference to: 
Farmer, Ph.D., Academic Dean, King’s 
College, Wilkes-Barre, 18711. Equal Oppor- 
tunity Employer. 


CLASSIFIED 


COMMUNICATIONS LIBRARIAN. University 
Illinois Library Urbana-Champaign. perma- 
nent position available immediately. Duties: The 
Communications Librarian responsible for the 
administration the Communications Library and 
for the direction its staff. With materials 
budget approximately $30,000, the Librarian 
develops research quality collections the fields 
advertising, journalism, media studies, radio 
and television, and telecommunication, and as- 
sures that reference, original cataloging and other 
services are provided meet the library needs 
faculty, students, and allied personnel the areas 
served. The departments the College Com- 
munications include Advertising, Journalism, Ra- 
dio and Television, and Institute Commu- 
nications Research. The Librarian maintains 
strong working relationship with the College fac- 
ulty, administration, and other related units, and 
engages instructional and promotional activities 
for the library. The Librarian also responsible 
for regularly preparing annotated bibliography 
books published the subject area. The bib- 
liography widely distributed. Qualifications Re- 
quired: Master’s degree Library Science from 
ALA accredited school, its equivalent; min- 
imum three years professional academic, re- 
search special library service, including 
experience public services and also supervisory 
and administrative experience; knowledge of, 
experience the literature the fields served and 
the needs the researchers and ability work 
with diverse research-oriented clientele; record 
research and/or publication. Preferred: Experi- 
ence collection development, cataloging, ref- 
erence, and bibliographic instruction; familiarity 
with automated information systems and services. 
Desired: higher degree communications 
related discipline. Professional librarians have fac- 
ulty rank. Salary $20,000 upward for appointment 
Assistant Professor and $25,000 upward for ap- 
pointment Associate Professor, depending 
qualifications and scholarly credentials. Send com- 
plete resume with names and addresses five 
references to: Allen Dries, Library Personnel 
Manager, University Illinois Library Urbana- 
Champaign, 127 Library, 1408 West Gregory 
Drive, Urbana, 61801. Phone: (217) 333-8168. 
For maximum consideration, applications and 
nominations should received later than June 
15, 1985. The University Illinois Affirm- 
ative Action/Equal Opportunity Employer. 


EDITING PROFESSOR SOUGHT. Professor 
full associate level assume leading role 
news-editorial sequence the William Allen 
White School Journalism and Mass Commu- 
nications The University Kansas. Responsi- 
bilities will include teaching editing and possibly 
other news courses starting either Spring Fall 
semester, 1986, depending applicant’s availa- 
bility. Applicant must have exemplary record 
journalism professor with strong teaching, re- 
search, and service credentials, professional 
journalist. Master’s degree and significant 
professional experience editor/reporter are 
required; Doctoral degree desirable. national 
reputation distinguished professional journal- 
ist may considered substitute for the ad- 
vanced degree requirement. The position 
currently occupied professor with national 
reputation, and applicant possessing excep- 
tional qualifications may appointed named 
Distinguished University Professorship. Salary 
range: $30,000 $45,000 for nine months. Ap- 
plications will reviewed beginning Oct. and 
monthly thereafter until qualified applicants have 
been identified and the position filled. Send ap- 
plication letter and resume to: Prof. Ted Freder- 
ickson, Chairman, Search Committee, School 
Journalism, University Kansas, Lawrence, 


66045. Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action 
Employer. Applications are sought from all qual- 
ified persons regardless race, religion, color, 
sex, disability, veteran status, national origin, age, 
ancestry. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


FREE BOOK SEARCH specialist bookfinder. 
Send titles to: Continental Book Search, Box 2080- 
New York, 10116. 


SEARCHING FOR OUT-OF-PRINT BOOK? 
Free search service. Write: Dorset Books, P.O. 
Box 1078, Kendall Sq. Br., Cambridge, 
02142. 


POLITICAL MEMORABILIA 
RARE POLITICAL MEMORABILIA! Buttons, 
Bumperstickers, Handbills JFK, FDR, Ike, Rea- 
gan, LBJ, Nixon, Goldwater and much more. 


Giant catalog $1. Davis Button Society, Box 522, 
Davis, 95617. 


PUBLISHING 


LOOKING FOR PUBLISHER? Learn how you 
can have your book published, promoted, distrib- 
uted. Send for free booklet: HP-3, Vantage Press, 
516 West 34th Street, New York, 10001. 


RESORTS 


SAINT THOMAS, WATER ISLAND. Pri- 
vate secluded studio apts. and bedroom house. 
Limestone Reef Terraces, R.D. Princeton, 
08540. Phone: (201) 329-6309 (800) 872-8784. 


SERVICES 


MANUSCRIPTS/CASSETTES PROFESSION- 
ALLY TYPED, EDITED. Scholarship, accuracy 
stressed. Marye Myers, POB 1019, South Pasa- 
dena, 91030-1019. 


JOURNALISM EDUCATORS: you have Apple 
IIs IBM-PCs, write for free brochure learn 
how journalism students are improving their skills 
through personalized, self-help program. Bro- 
chure sent immediately. Allow four weeks for dis- 
kettes. Dr. Kenneth Rystrom, Communique, 
1000-G Foxridge, Blacksburg, 24060. 


TAKE CLIENTS’ WORD FOR The 
Best Top-Quality Manuscript Transcription: 
Tape Only. Skillful, experienced and proven re- 
liability. Highest client references legal and ed- 
itorial fields. own editorial and journalistic 
background provides sensitivity writer’s intent. 
Strictest confidence assured. $18 per hour, pick- 
and delivery provided. TELLTYPE. Phone: 
(212) 619-3431. 


MARKET, 
MARKET 


our July/August 1985 issue 
for only per word just send your 
typed copy May 30. 

NOTE: word minimum. Zip codes 
count one word; boxes and tele- 
phone numbers, each two words. 


ALL ADS MUST PREPAID. 


Send your name, address, and phone 
number, with typed copy and check to: 
CJR Classifieds, 700A Journalism, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, 10027. 
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Announcing 
Managemen 

Training 


Applications are now being taken 
Sor one the most ambitious and excit- 
ing management training programs 
the journalism industry. 


diverse management vital 
today’s newspaper. This need has long 
been recognized, but little has been done 
accomplish it. Management Train- 
ing Center the first program created 
specifically address this urgent need. 
Successful candidates will 

drawn from the middle ranks news- 
room management, from circulation man- 
agement and sales, and from advertising 
sales and mid-management. Most suc- 
cessful candidates will have had between 
five and ten years’ experience their 
respective departments. 

This new IJE program, put together 
convened blue-ribbon com- 


project the Institute for Journalism 
Education cooperation with the 
Kellogg Graduate School Management 
and the Medill School Journalism 


Northwestern University. 


{ 


mittee; making special effort 
ensure large minority representation. 
Those employers who have wanted put 
minority person the management 
fast track now have ready resource. 
now soliciting inquiries from interested 
publishers, general managers, department 
heads and potential applicants daily 
newspapers. 

Several full fellowships will 
offered smaller newspapers. Others 
will assessed small service fee. 


Deadline for Applications: 
May 31, 1985 


Session Dates: 
August 4—October 1985 


Management Task Force. Co- 
chairs: John Quinn, chief news executive, 
Gannett Newspapers; Ellis Cose, presi- 
dent and chief executive officer, Institute 
for Journalism Education. Members: 
Mervin Aubespin, President, National 
Association Black Edward 
Bassett, Dean, the Medill School Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern University; Gerald 
Garcia, Publisher, Tucson Citizen; Robert 
Haiman, President Managing Director, 
The Poynter Institute for Media Studies; 
Douglas Harris, Vice President, Knight- 
Ridder James Hoge, Chairman and 
Publisher, New York Daily News; Donald 
Jacobs, Dean, Kellogg School Manage- 
ment; Robert Maynard, Publisher, The 
Tribune (Oakland, Ca.); Nancy Nielsen, 
Director, Office Communications, ABC 
Broadcast Group; George Parker, Director 
Executive Education, Graduate School 
Business, Stanford University; Arthur 
Sulzberger, Publisher, The New York 
Times; William Stockton, Assistant the 
Executive Editor, The New York Times; 
Donald Wright, President, Los AngelesTimes. 


For further information contact: 
Debra Castelan 

Management Training Center 
Kellogg School Management 
Leverone Hall, Room 3-080 
Northwestern University 

Evanston, Illinois 60201 

(312) 491-2691 
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AND THE AMERICAN EXPRESS® CARD PUT YOU 
COMFORTABLY AHEAD THE 


Success has its rewards. And TWAs First Class and 
the American Express Card are two rather impressive 
examples. 

First Class you can select from menu 
that includes caviar and champagne. Entrees like 
chateaubriand. And vintage wines like Puligny- 
Montrachet. 

Then stretch out comfortably Sleeper-Seat, 
and sleep the flight away. 

First Class passenger, you'll treated 
accordingly from the moment you first reach the air- 
port. With separate check-in desk for your con- 
venience. And special invitation relax TWAs 
lounge before your flight. 

And when you take the American Express Card 
along, you have ideal travelling companion. Because 
itS known and welcomed all over the world. 

you can use pay for your TWA tickets, your 
hotel, rental car, meals— 
just about anything else 
that strikes your fancy along 
the way. 
you 
carry the American Express 
Card, you carry all the 
cachet that comes withit. Don't leave home without it.” 

And take First your next 
trip Europe. class itself. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
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Lower 


Slain 
minister 


each 


The Milwaukee Journal 


policy voted 
Senate 


Ball State Daily News 2/8/85 


for por 


Editorial Page 
Almost Garbage Dump 


Held Fire His Psychotherapist’s Home 


Drunken drivers paid 


Sharon press his suit 


East Oregonian Ore.) 
| 


reports 
profits, orders rose 


Detroit Free Press 


WOMAN who claimed she 


The Delta Optimist (Vancouver, B.C.) 3/11/81 | in a cell was found guilty 


Los Angeles Times 1/8/82 


survives period 


East Oregon Ore.) 2/5/85 


veste wasting police 


The (Manchester, Eng.) Guardian 3/15/85 | 


FLC professor was intimate with wolves 


Today (Durango, Colo.) 
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tronics. Mobile security systems 
able outsmart the smartest 
thief. And mobile cellular 
unsurpassed 
efficiency. 

Alpine Dealers, justifiably 
called Mobile Electronics 
Specialists, are strict 


system selection and installation. 


For such 


ELEC TRONIC 


onals, only flawless fit 
and finish will do. 

Not every driver demands 
such precision and perform- 
ance. But for those who 
demand ng, there The 
Alpine Enter the world 
mobile electronics. 
Call 
Alpine Mobile 


Elect tronics ist 
you. 


mobile electronics ems 
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fori rance, CA 90501 
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